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THE 
CHANGING 
FAR EAST 


William C. Johnstone 


Introduction to the Far East 


The Far East, or eastern Asia, as used here, embraces the con- 
tinental territories of China (including Manchuria), Korea, Indo- 
China, Thailand (Siam), the Malay peninsula, Burma, and the 
islands of Japan, Formosa, the Philippines and the Netherlands 
East Indies. These territories comprise slightly more than 6,000,000 
square miles, one-eighth of the world’s land area, and contain 
more than 750,000,000 people, nearly one-third of the world’s 
population. 

Even after Pearl Harbor, few persons would have predicted 
that Japan could gain control of half the territory and two-thirds 
of the people of the Far East. But this happened and Japan’s 
conquests have dislocated patterns of East-West relationships 
four centuries old. The following chapters are an attempt to 
survey the development of these patterns and the changes they 
produced in order that we can gain some understanding of the 
impact of the present war and plan the necessary period of 


reconstruction. 
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1. The West Discovers the East 


From ancient times the goods of the East came over the long 
land routes of central Asia to be picked up on the eastern Medi- 
terranean coast and profitably sold in Europe. But these old 
caravan trails were routes for trade, not highways for travelers. 
Western peoples knew little of eastern Asia until the beginning 
of modern times. 

The period of extensive exploration of Asia and the Pacific 
coincided with the beginning of modern nation-states in western 
Europe. These new nations set the patterns for our modern 
world of nations and their destinies were vitally affected by the 
exploration of the Far East. Their later conquest of much of Asia 
and of the islands of the Pacific affected their political relations, 
caused some of their wars and made possible the growth of their 
economic and political power. 


THE SEARCH FOR SEA ROUTES 

Because everyone handling the spices, silks and other goods of 
the Orient on their long journey to the Mediterranean had to 
take his profit, at the turn of the sixteenth century, Portuguese 
and Spanish explorers sought a.cheaper all-sea route to the East. 
A desire for wealth, lure of adventure and hope for new converts 
to Christianity were some of the motives that led these first 
explorers to set out across uncharted seas in search of the “Spice 
Islands” and Marco Polo’s “far Cathay.” 

We know that Columbus was seeking the East Indies when he 
discovered the New World. Although he was sure he had found 
the “Spice Islands” it remained for others to correct his error and 
to discover that the East could be reached by two different sea 
routes. The Portuguese pioneered the route around the Cape of 
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Good Hope to India and the islands of the south Pacific. And it 
was a Portuguese, Magellan, employed by Spain, who found the 
route westward around the Horn and across the Pacific from 
the New World. 

The year following the first voyage of Columbus, in an effort 
to prevent open conflict between Portugal and Spain over newly 
discovered lands east and west, the Pope issued his famous Bull of 
Demarcation, giving Spain rights to exploration and conquest 
west of a line drawn in mid-Atlantic and similar rights to Portugal 
east of that line. 

Portuguese and Spaniard, sailing east and west, met in the 
western Pacific. The Spaniards took and held the Philippines while 
the Portuguese were establishing posts on India’s shores and in 
the East Indies. But Spain had the New World to conquer and 
was content with her possession of the Philippines. The Portuguese 
had captured Malacca, center of the spice trade, and had seized 
the Spice Islands. They were content with their Eastern trade— 
little friction occurred between Spain and Portugal in the Orient. 

The opening of all-sea routes to the East broke the hold of the 
Venetians and Genoese on the eastern Mediterranean carrying 
trade for oriental products. Lisbon became the new distributing 
center and for over a century this Eastern trade was a practical 
monopoly of the Portuguese. By the end of the sixteenth century, 
however, Portugal’s power was on the wane. The secrets of the 
spice trade were sought by the English and the Dutch. When 
Philip II of Spain acquired the Portuguese crown, in 1580, Portu- 
gal’s overseas possessions became fair game for the English and 
Dutch, who were at war with Spain. 

But the Portuguese and Spanish had done their work. They 
had found the cheap, all-sea routes to the wealth of the East. 
They had opened the way for the English, the Dutch and the 
French, the real conquistadores of Asia. 
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THE ENGLISH, DUTCH AND FRENCH 
By the end of the sixteenth century, Portugal’s resources were 
inadequate to maintain a far-flung empire. The Portuguese even 
had to employ foreign sailors on their ships and English and 
Dutch sailors who had thus learned the mysteries of the routes 
to the Spice Islands helped pilot English and Dutch expeditions 
to the East. Soon the ships of these nations and France were 
frequenting the coasts of eastern Asia. 

The Dutch drove the Portuguese from Ceylon and the English 
from Amboina, seized Malacca and established themselves in 
Batavia. By 1641 they had ousted the English from the Indies and 
forced them to fall back on control of ports in India. For a cen- 
tury and a half the Dutch remained in control of the Indies and 
virtually monopolized this island trade. The English strengthened 
their commercial footholds in India and English and French ships 
traded along the Malay coast. The French held a few ports in 
India but did not extend their power in the East until the nine- 
teenth century. 


RUSSIA PUSHES EAST BY LAND 

While the Western Europeans were pioneering new sea routes to 
the East, Russians were exploring the northern Asiatic continent. 
In the thirteenth century Russian tributary princes had been 
received at the court of the Mongol ruler, Kublai Khan. As the 
Russians became united, adventurers and explorers pushed across 
central Asia, reaching the shores of the Pacific in 1638. In 1654 
a Russian Embassy arrived in Peking, the first official visit of 
Europeans to the Chinese court. The treaty of Nerchinsk, signed 
in 1689 by representatives of Peter the Great and the Manchu 
Emperor K’ang Hsi, was the first modern treaty between an 
Asiatic and a Western nation. 

The Russian land route could not rival the cheaper sea routes 
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to Asia. But Russia’s eastward expansion placed her in the unique 
position of being the only Western power holding continuous 
European and Asiatic territory, a fact of utmost significance 


today. 

The exploration begun by these early Europeans continued as 
explorers, traders and missionaries pushed inland from the ports 
of Asia to disclose the vastness of the continent, its ancient civil- 
izations and the strangeness of the manners and the customs of its 
many peoples. Likewise the numerous islands of the Pacific were 
discovered and gradually charted in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries. In this process, English, French, and later 
Americans, played an important part, opening the way for 
acquisition of the Pacific islands by the Western powers. 


HOW CONQUEST BEGAN 
The opening of sea routes to the East made possible an expanding 
trade with the peoples of Asia and subjected them to the process 
we call imperialism. This imperialism involved the conquest of 
large parts of the East and the exploitation of the wealth and the 
people of Asia by the nations of the West. 

Conquest of Asia by the Western nations began as a contest 
for the control of trading ports. The Portuguese began the prac- 
tice of seizing and fortifying ports on the coasts of India, on the 
Malay peninsula and in the islands of the Indies. This practice 
aided trade and also assisted the activities of Portuguese mission- 
aries, who used the fortified posts as bases for their efforts among 
the natives. By the mid-sixteenth century Portugal’s Christian- 
izing efforts had become important enough to warrant an Arch- 
bishopric at Goa, a port held on India’s west coast. 

Most of Portugal’s possessions fell to the English and Dutch, 
who became rivals for control of ports in southeast Asia. This 
rivalry culminated in English victories during the Napoleonic 
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wars when the Dutch were ousted from all of their Eastern hold- 
ings. The British seized Ceylon and ruled Java for sixteen years, 
but in the settlement of the Congress of Vienna, the Dutch were 
given back the Indies, the British taking Malacca in exchange 
for a port in Sumatra. In 1819 Singapore became a British settle- 
ment, soon surpassing Malacca as a trade and transshipment 
center. 

Although European rivalries caused the trading ports of the 
East to change hands in the course of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, the basis for territorial conquest was laid 
by the great trading companies whose activities were responsible 
for the growth of the Eastern trade and whose eventual dissolu- 
tion was responsible for direct action by the governments of the 
Western nations. 


THE ROLE OF THE TRADING COMPANIES 
Control of trading ports and expansion of trade was greatly 
facilitated by the formation of monopolistic trading companies 
under government charter. The English East India Company and 
the Dutch East Indies Company began operations shortly after 
1600. They were followed bv the French East Indies Company 
in 1668. 

All private trade of the English, Dutch and French was con- 
trolled by these companies and handsome profits accrued to their 
shareholders, often amounting to more than 200 per cent of the 
investment involved. The companies possessed their own armed 
ships and soldiers to protect their commerce and their footholds 
on Asiatic shores. They made their own laws for the territory 
they controlled and merchants trading under their licenses were 
subject to their rules. Representatives of the companies made 
arrangements with native rulers, exacted tribute by threats of 
force and meted out punishment when trade was refused. 














By agreements with native rulers, by purchase and sometimes by 


force, the trading companies came to control more territory 
around the trading ports—little colonies, ruled by a private con- 
cern. But toward the end of the eighteenth century, the situation 
had grown too complex for the companies to handle. They had 
shown themselves incapable of controlling territory peacefully 
and of governing native peoples. Graft and corruption were 
charged against their officials. The large profits of the earlier 
days had dwindled. In addition, the merchants at home were 
clamoring for a greater share in the trade than the monopolistic 
practices of the companies allowed. Government aid and inter- 
vention was sought to untangle the situation and to stimulate 
commerce with the East. 


THE WESTERN GOVERNMENTS STEP IN 

The opening of the nineteenth century, therefore, saw the gradual 
dissolution of these great trading companies. The British, Nether- 
lands and French governments began to take over their interests 
and to open the trade to all home merchants. These governments 
now assumed the task of protecting the Eastern trade and defend- 
ing the lives and property of their citizens in Asia. They raised 
their national flags over the territory acquired, made treaties with 
local rulers and exacted tribute in order to promote the trade of 
their nationals. Now government troops were used to quell native 
uprisings and to punish Asiatics for resistance or for injuries to 
merchant or missionary. 

In the nineteenth century and early twentieth century conquest 
continued, accompanied by increasing exploitation of the re- 
sources of eastern Asia. This process changed the lives of peo- 
ples, upset their native economies and began to transform their 


political ideas. 




















2. The Colonies of Southeast Asia 


Highly developed civilizations flourished in southeast Asia before 
the arrival of the Portuguese and the Spanish. Mass migrations 
had taken place for many centuries and refugees from alien 
invasions of China and India had helped to populate the Malay 
peninsula, Indo-China and the islands of the Indies. Chinese junks 
and Arab dhows traded along the coasts of southeast Asia and 
eastward among the islands of the south Pacific. Buddhism, 
Hinduism and Mohammedanism, the three great oriental religions, 
found numerous adherents in this region. Although the Malays 
remained the largest single racial group, the whole area became 
a medley of diverse peoples, languages, customs and religions, 
representing almost all stages of civilization. 


COMPLETION OF THE CONQUEST 


The complete subjugation of southeast Asia is of comparatively 
recent date. The Philippines, under Spanish rule for 300 years, 
were ceded to the United States in 1898, although insurrection 
against American rule continued in Luzon until 1902, and longer 
among the Moros in the south. 

The island of Java was controlled by the Dutch East Indies 
Company for 150 years before it was taken over by the Nether- 
lands government. Then, until the twentieth century, little at- 
tempt was made to rule the outer islands. Only in this century 
has Dutch political control been completely established—over 
Bali in 1906 and the Achinese of northern Sumatra in 1907. 

It was not until after 1819 that Malacca and the lower Malay 
peninsula were brought under British control, and for the next 
fifty years British activities centered at Singapore. The Straits 
Settlements, organized in 1867, included Singapore, Malacca, 
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Penang, Province Wellesley and islands adjacent to the straits. 
After 1874, unsettled conditions among the neighboring states of 
the Malay peninsula led to their being made protectorates of the 
British Crown. Four of them—Perak, Selangor, Negri Sembilan 
and Pahang—were joined to form the Federated Malay States in 
1895. The remaining five—Johore, Kedah, Kelantan, Perlis and 
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Trengganu—came under British suzerainty between 1895 and 
1909 as the Unfederated Malay States. 

Although there was early British trade with Burma, it was not 
until a powerful Burmese King threatened an invasion of India, 
that the British moved in. After three wars, the native monarchy 
was abolished in 1886 and Burma made a province of British 
India. This was an act of administrative convenience, since the 
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Chinese origin. 


French attempts to extend political control in Indo-China 
began with their declaration of a protectorate over the Cambo- 
dian kingdom in 1873. Between this date and 1907, Cochin-China 
was made a French colony and protectorates were established 


Burmans are not racially akin to the Indians but are of Tibeto- 
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over the native kingdoms of Annam, Tonkin and Laos to com- 


plete the French conquest. 


Thailand, alone of all southeast Asia, escaped subjugation. 
Although the French and the British detached valuable parts of 
this little kingdom, it was allowed to retain its independence, 
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subject to Western penetration and the slow spread of Western 


ideas. 


HOW THE COLONIES WERE RULED 

In each colony foreign rule was both direct and indirect. Direct 
rule over the native populations was established generally because 
local kingdoms or sultanates had been destroyed, or for reasons 
of security or strategy. Indirect rule was established wherever 
the foreign conquerors could force or persuade local rulers to 
submit to their protection and supervision, or where new rulers 
could be found to take the place of those who resisted, or where 
it was difficult or dangerous to establish direct rule. Whether 
the rule was direct or indirect, colonial policy in general has 
been marked by the efforts of the colonial governments to estab- 
lish conditions favorable to profitable exploitation of the colony’s 
resources by Westerners. This has been the primary consider- 
ation. Protection of the interests of the colonial peoples and 
preservation of their culture have been secondary, although not 
unimportant. 

Only in the Philippines has there been a consistent policy of 
preparing the people for independence. Western exploitation was 
generally, though not always successfully, subordinated to this 
goal. Independence has not traditionally been the goal in Brit- 
ish, French and Netherlands colonies. These nations have rather 
envisaged colonial development as part of an imperial system. 
But even in such a system a gradual growth of self-government 
could take place and, in fact, was fostered to varying degrees in 
Burma, and the Netherlands East Indies. This has been a recent 
development, however, and was partly brought about by the 
rise of nationalism among colonial peoples following the first 
World War. 

We must remember that the white man usually regarded the 
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inhabitants of these colonies as backward and his inferiors. It 
was perhaps natural that the white man and the colonial power 
considered their interests of primary importance. Few colonial 
governors felt it their first duty to improve the economic, social 
or political welfare of their native subjects. On the contrary, 
there was a general tendency to let these subjects retain their 
own customs and culture so far as possible—including their low 
standards of living. 

Colonial rule in southeast Asia has been both harsh and benev- 
olent, depending upon the current political trends in the mother 
country, the personalities and prejudices of colonial administra- 
tors, and economic conditions within the colony and abroad. In 
every colony the introduction of Western civilization has brought 
benefits as well as evils. 

Prior to 1914, few fundamental reforms had been undertaken 
and almost everywhere both officials and private interests were 
far more concerned with maintaining their prestige and their 
profits than with the advancement of the people whom they 
governed and exploited. Again, it must be remembered that 
except in the Philippine administration, the idea that a colony 
should be administered in trust for the benefit of its native inhab- 
itants developed slowly and only began to gain general currency 


after the first World War. 


HOW THE COLONIES WERE USED 
Until the industrial revolution in Europe, the relatively self- 
sufficient economy of southeast Asia was not greatly disturbed. 
After 1850, however, unorganized native production proved 
inadequate to meet the demands of the West. Foreigners seeking 
larger profits began systematically to exploit the abundant re- 
sources and the cheap labor of the area. Not only did the West 
now want sugar, coffee, tea and spices—the traditional products 
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of this region—but new industrial products were becoming 
essential, including kapok, hemp, palm oils, rubber, tin, tungsten, 
chromite, gold and nickel. 

After the turn of the century, foreign capital was invested in 
the tin mines of Malaya and the Indies, and in the eres of the 
Philippines. Modern methods and modern machinery were im- 
ported to increase production. Labor was a small item. If native 
laborers were unwilling to work, the British and Dutch imported 
Chinese and Indian coolies under a contract system to operate 
the mines. When their contracts ran out and some laborers 
refused to stay on, there were always others to take their places. 

As with minerals, the agricultural products demanded by the 
West could not be grown in sufficient quantities on small native 
holdings to meet the demand. Again foreign capital was used— 
land was bought or leased and large tracts were cleared of jungle 
growth to become plantations. Natives were induced, sometimes 
forced, to go to work for wages on these plantations. Again, if 
adequate local labor could not be had, Chinese and Indian coolies 
could be imported to fill the need. But even the organized planta- 
tion system could not be developed fast enough to supply the 
West. Consequently native producers were encouraged to grow 
more products for export and less for their own needs. 

The development of the mines and the plantations plus the 
general increase in export crops changed the economic life of 
the colonial peoples from an economy in which most native 
families produced enough for their own needs to one of depend- 
ence upon the West. Whether they worked for wages or pro- 
duced money-crops for export, the natives now had to buy the 
products of others to supply their meager wants. The West was 
ready with cheap machine-goods—cotton cloth, oil lamps and 
rubber shoes. Within a relatively short time the colonies had 
become dependent not upon the efforts of their own people but 
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upon the actions and decisions of men in the far-off commercial 
centers of the Western world and their agents in the East. 

Where did this leave the native peoples? At the top were the 
foreigners—business men and government officials—living well, 
and comfortable in their clubs and their sense of superiority. 
Immediately below them were the well-to-do natives—local sul- 
tans and wealthy merchants—still high in the economic scale 
but still inferior to the white man, Among this group were many 
Chinese and Indians, alien to the colony, but native to Asia, who 
had become a powerful middle class of merchants and money- 
lenders, landowners and entrepreneurs. The masses of the colonial 
people were at the bottom of the economic pyramid. Their native 
customs and religions were carefully protected but they were also 
protected from becoming too Westernized, from rising too high 
in the economic and social scale and from governing themselves. 
In the Philippines and later in Burma, the peoples were given the 
opportunity to erect their own economic and social pyramids, 
but these turned out to be not greatly different than elsewhere. 

This was the general picture in southeast Asia at the outbreak 
of the first World War, when the impact of Western civilization 
began to show its consequences in a ferment of new ideas and 
the awakening of nationalism. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF DISCONTENT 

By 1914 there were rumblings of discontent in every colony. 
The Filipinos were demanding increased self-government and 
a definite date for their independence. Groups of Malayans were 
agitating for British protection against the inroads of Chinese 
and Indians in their economic life. Movements directed at the 
anprovement of economic and social welfare were afoot among 
the Javanese. The Annamites were asking the French for greater 
educational opportunities. 
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Everywhere in the colonies the beginnings of self-assertiveness 
were stimulated by two events. The first was the defeat of 
Russia by Japan in 1905. This victory of an Asiatic nation over 
a Western power resounded throughout Asia. For the first time 
Asiatics began to doubt the invincibility of the white man. The 
second event was the Chinese Revolution of 1912 which impressed 
native colonial leaders by its extent and its program of Opposition 
to foreign rights in China. 

On the eve of World War I, colonial imperialism was on the 
defensive, challenged by the slow awakening of the colonial 
peoples to a sense of national identity distinct from their com- 
mon subjection to the white man’s rule, though often stimulated 
by the white man’s teachings. 








3. China Under Western Influence 


China’s civilization had been highly developed for many centuries 
before the first European ships reached her shores. The West 
knew China largely for her tea and silks and porcelains. The 
Chinese knew little of the Western world. Long accustomed to 
receive tribute from neighboring states, they looked upon other 
peoples as “barbarians” and referred to their own country as the 
“Middle Kingdom,” the center of civilization. 

Only limited success attended the efforts of the foreign traders 
and missionaries who came to China in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. Official embassies had been sent by the 
English, Dutch and French to establish formal relations with the 
Chinese empire, but these had failed. Traders and ship captains 
were at the mercy of Chinese officials and merchants in every 
port. Missionaries soon learned that travel in the interior was at 
the risk of their lives. Gradually China limited all foreign con- 
tacts to those possible through the south China port of Canton. 


THE WEST OPENS CHINA 
Trade at Canton, although profitable, was conducted under ad- 
verse conditions. The people were generally hostile to foreigners 
and the Manchu Court in Peking refused official sanction to the 
trade. Complicated questions of jurisdiction, fluctuating customs 
duties, and finally, Chinese objections to the highly profitable 
opium trade, resulted in a showdown with Great Britain, whose 
merchants were particularly zealous for the expansion of their 
commerce. Warships flying the Union Jack proceeded up the 
China coast bombarding ports as they went. Confronted by a 
force it could not match, the Manchu Government in August 
1842, had to sign a treaty with Britain regulating trade conditions 
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and opening Shanghai, Amoy, Foochow and Ningpo, in addition 
to Canton, to British commerce. A second British-Chinese agree- 
ment and Chinese treaties with the United States and with 
France in 1844 extended these privileges. By these and subsequent 
treaties, China was forced to open additional ports and to grant 
special rights to foreign powers that were to restrict her sover- 
eignty for a century. Until the first World War, twenty-eight 
nations, including all of the leading Western nations and Japan, 
possessed these special treaty rights. 


THE UNEQUAL TREATIES 

These unequal treaties provided for extraterritoriality—the right 
of foreigners to live and do business in China under their own 
laws exempt from Chinese law and taxation. At first welcomed 
by the Chinese as a means of keeping the toreigners at a distance, 
this privilege later became a burden. A fixed tariff on all imports 
into China was established at a very low rate, thus depriving the 
Chinese government of considerable revenue although collection 
of duties after 1854 by a foreign-staffed Maritime Customs 
Service greatly improved the efficiency of the service. Separate 
residential areas called Settlements and Concessions were estab- 
lished in the ports opened to trade, within which foreigners con- 
ducted their business free from Chinese control. Each foreign 
power operated its own postal system and maintained the right to 
station troops in the open ports and warships in the rivers and 
harbors for protection of the lives and property of its citizens. 

These treaties aided Western penetration of China, limited 
China’s sovereignty because they did not grant Chinese the same 
privileges abroad, and provided a means by which Westerners 
attained a dominant position in China’s commerce and finance. 
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THE STRUGGLE TO DIVIDE CHINA 
After 1842, foreign trade with China grew steadily. But this 
trade was principally British and American. Toward the end of 
the nineteenth century, other Western powers and the new 
. Asiatic power, Japan, sought to share in exploiting China and 
strove to increase their influence in Far Eastern politics. Unable 
to compete successfully in trade through the whole of China, 
the governments of Russia, Germany, France and Japan moved 
to divide China into exclusive areas of exploitation for them- 
selves and their nationals. Between 1894 and 1899, using force 
where diplomacy failed, these powers and Britain were rapidly 
reducing China to something like colonial status. 

By 1899, Russia, Germany and Britain had obtained naval 
bases on the China coast. Japan had succeeded in ousting China 
from Korea and had gained Formosa. All of these powers and 
France had obtained spheres of influence in various parts of the 
Chinese Empire. The United States was not uninterested in these 
events. Although we declined to take our share in this partition- 
ing of China, American acquisition of the Philippines gave us 
an Asiatic possession and a naval base in Far Eastern waters. We 
then proceeded to take steps toward preventing the further 
division of China. 

In the Hay notes of 1899, we attempted to keep the door open 
to the trade of all nations in the special spheres and leased terri- 
tories of other powers. In 1900, we announced our policy of 
striving to maintain the independence of China against further 
encroachments. 

China had lost much but still retained a measure of her sover- 
eignty. This was due partly to the efforts of the United States 
but even more to the Chinese facility in playing off one power 
against another; also to the fact that all foreign powers were 
rivals and no one of them wanted to risk a general war over 
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China. So, between 1900 and 1914, the foreign powers and their 
nationals were content to exploit China’s trade and resources. 


PENETRATION OF WESTERN INTERESTS 

Through the larger port cities like Canton, Shanghai and Tientsin, 
foreigners dominated China’s commerce with the outside world. 
In the foreign-controlled areas within these ports, foreign banks, 
insurance companies, shipping firms and trading houses conducted 
the business of getting out China’s products to the West and of 
selling Western goods to the Chinese, protected by their armed 
forces and by extraterritoriality. 

Almost all of China’s railway construction, as well as the devel- 
opment of her coal, iron and other mineral resources was under- 
taken by foreign interests. Production of tobacco, wool, cotton, 
peanuts and other commodities desired by the West was greatly 
affected by foreign control of the principal means of distribution, 
of prices and of marketing facilities. 

Foreign banking groups, supported by their governments, 
loaned China large sums, taking revenue from the customs and 
the salt monopoly as security. Foreign banking institutions, such 
as the powerful British Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corpo- 
ration wielded great influence in the China trade and often had a 
say in the financial policy of the Chinese government. 


PENETRATION OF WESTERN IDEAS 


The unequal treaties provided protection for missionary activities 
in the interior of China and the missionaries were quick to take 
advantage of their treaty rights. Mission churches, schools, hos- 
pitals and foreign supported colleges and philanthropic enterprises 
spread through the cities and towns of the interior where the 
foreign trader and. even foreign goods were scarcely known. 
The Chinese. commonly resented the first missionaries and 
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their Christian religion which was distinctly disturbing to their 
time-honored famly and religious customs. But they could not 
help learning from the missionaries a great many things about 
the West. Since Western customs, habits and dress were so 
strange to the Chinese, their natural curiosity contributed to this 
learning process. For the most part, the missionaries were anxious 
that the Chinese learn enough to modernize their country. As 
more and more Chinese went to mission schools and foreign- 
supported colleges, as they travelled to and from the great port 
cities, centers of Western influence, they began to adopt Western 
customs, acquaint themselves with Western ideas and to question 
their old ways. 

After 1900, hundreds of Chinese students went to Japan and 
to America to add to their education. New Chinese colleges and 
schools, both in the capital and in the provinces, were established 
and these, in addition to the foreign-supported institutions, pro- 
vided many more Chinese with a means of learning about the 
world. 


THE CHINESE REVOLT 

The spread of Western ideas, the steady deterioration of the 
Manchu government and its evident inability to prevent the 
penetration of the foreign powers were in large part responsible 
for a revolutionary movement under the leadership of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen that had begun at Canton before the turn of the century. 

By 1911 the revolutionaries had gained considerable support 
and openly defied Manchu authority with the result that the 
Manchus were driven from power and a Chinese Republic was 
established in 1912. This action was hailed as China’s attempt to 
become modernized, and to adopt the patterns of Western civiliza- 
tion. 

China’s first attempt at modern government, however, was 
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unsuccessful. The revolutionaries found it necessary to admit 
conservative leaders into the government. Although the Republic 
was proclaimed in Nanking in central China, Peking (later re- 
named Peiping), the old Imperial city, became the capital of the 
young Republic. The government soon became the prey of 
greedy politicians with little interest in reform. Local governors 
and generals set up their own governments in many provinces. 
Foreign interests still competed for influence and for concessions. 

But this first attempt at modernization was not all loss. After 
1912, Western ideas spread still more rapidly throughout the 
country and more Chinese went abroad to study and learn. Both 
Chinese and foreign-supported schools and colleges increased in 
numbers and Chinese students became active advocates of reform 
and nationalism. The first World War saw China in a ferment of 
changing ideas, and a growing nationalist feeling as expressed in 
resentment against the special treaty rights of the foreign powers 
and in a desire for unqualified independence as a nation. 














4. Japan Escapes Western Domination 


In the sixteenth century, Portuguese, Spanish and, later, Dutch 
and English traders and missionaries were admitted to Japan. 
Christianity gained many converts and for a while, commerce 
flourished. But the Japanese soon became suspicious of the West 
as both missionary and trader boasted of the prowess of their 
nations, quarreled among themselves and competed in trying to 
discredit each other. Shortly after 1600, a Japanese delegation 
was sent abroad to Spain and Rome. Their reports confirmed 
Japanese fears that the Western nations were intent on conquest 
of their islands. 

So the Japanese adopted a policy of strict isolation. By 1641 
all foreigners had been excluded from the country and soon only 
one Dutch ship a year was allowed to trade. The ruling Tokugawa 
family enforced this isolation for two hundred years. While other 
parts of eastern Asia were being slowly opened to Western com- 
merce and Christianity, Japan remained outside of and aloof from 
the currents of Western penetration. 

During the first half of the nineteenth century, foreign trade 
with China had greatly increased, and many ships bound to and 
from China were wrecked on the uncharted islands of Japan. 
By the middle of the century steamships were appearing on the 
Pacific and coaling stations were needed to refuel those that 
followed the great circle route between China and the United 
States. In the meantime Russian warships were cruising the Korean 
and Japanese coasts in search of warm water ports as a base for 
their Pacific squadron. British, French, Americans and Russians 
were beginning to interest themselves in the possibilities of trade 
with the Japanese. 

Japan’s inhospitable and often brutal treatment of shipwrecked 
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sailors, the need for coaling stations, the hope of trade and the 


general rivalry for any unexploited Asiatic territory, led the 
United States to send Commodore Perry and his “black ships” 
to Japan in 1853. 


PERRY OPENS JAPAN 

When Perry arrived in Yedo Bay, Japan was in the throes of 
internal changes. The Tokugawa family dictatorship or shogun- 
ate, that had ruled Japan in the name of the Emperor for over 
two centuries, was in decline. Four powerful clans in western 
Japan were struggling for dominance. Since no one of them was 
strong enough to seize power alone, they planned by combining 
to oust the Tokugawas and restore the Emperor to power, thus 
hoping to become the powers behind the throne. 

The Japanese received Perry and, after a display of force by 
the American ships, a treaty was signed with the emissaries of the 
Tokugawa shogun providing for care of shipwrecked American 
seamen and granting the United States the right to obtain coal at 
two ports and to appoint a resident representative in Japan. 

Townsend Harris was the first resident American representative 
and in 1858 he was able to negotiate a broad commercial treaty 
similar to our original treaty with China. By this treaty, Japan 
was limited to a fixed tariff on imports and exports, Americans 
were granted extraterritorial rights and Japanese ports were 
opened to trade. Within these ports, foreign settlements, exempt 
from Japanese control, soon developed. Similar treaties granting 
similar rights were negotiated with the principal Western powers, 
thus launching Japan into contact with the Western world, with 
specific restrictions upon her independence comparable to those 
already placed upon China. 

Like the Chinese, the Japanese resented Western penetration. 
Anti-foreign agitation grew in the decade following the Harris 
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treaty. Foreigners were beaten and killed by the Japanese and 
this treatment brought prompt retaliation by the foreign powers. 
Their warships bombarded the ports and castles of the western 
clans within whose domains the trouble had occurred. 

After these disasters Japanese leaders, unlike the Chinese, de- 
cided that resistance to the West was useless, that to save their 
nation from Western domination, their only course was to adopt 
Western instruments of power, attempt to modernize their 
nation and to remove the restrictions upon their independence. 
In 1868 Tokugawa rule came to an end and the Emperor was 
“restored” to power with the western clans of Choshu and Sat- 
suma wielding the chief influence in the new government. 

In 1889 a new constitution became operative and evidence of 
material progress soon appeared everywhere. By 1900 the Jap- 
anese had persuaded the foreign powers, beginning with the 
United States, to give up their special treaty rights. Japan thus 
entered the twentieth century as a fully independent nation—the 
first in Asia to achieve this status and this recognition from the 


West. 


JAPANESE MODERNISM 

In remodeling their country, the Japanese were quick to imitate 
and then to adapt the material aspects of Western civilization. 
Within a short time Japan began to look like a modern nation. 
A network of railways was constructed, a telegraph system was 
installed for the country, roads were extended and modern build- 
ings made their appearance in Tokyo, Yokahama, Osaka and 
Kobe. Textile factories, steel mills and shipyards were soon turn- 
ing out products that resembled those of the West. In 1885 
Japan’s total foreign trade was less than 70 million yen. By 1914 
it had risen to well over one billion yen and the label “Made in 
Japan” was beginning to appear in the markets of the world. 
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In 1871 a system of public education was started and by 1878 
a million and a half pupils were in schools. Daily newspapers 
attained greater circulation than those of London or New York. 
The effects of widespread adoption of Western methods for 
control of disease and sanitation were observable. Japan’s popula- 
tion, estimated at 4o million in 1890, had increased to 55 million 
by 1914. 

The Japanese concentrated on the creation of a modern army 
through employment of German military advisers and adoption 
of universal military conscription, and on the creation of a mod- 
ern navy and merchant marine supported by an expanding heavy 
industry and a system of technical schools. Japan’s new armed 
forces were successful against China in 1895 and, to the astonish- 
ment of the world, against Russia in 1905. The outbreak of the 
first World War found Japan an ally of the mighty British 
Empire, ready to move on to greater conquests. Within sixty 
years after Perry’s visit, Japan, once threatened with domination, 
was herself a conqueror. 


BEHIND THE FACADE 
The impact of the West produced in Japan a strange combination 
—a veneer of material progress beneath which medieval customs 
and traditions continued to survive. 

The visitor to Tokyo might well conclude that Japan had 
become a nation much like those of the West. He would have to 
probe beneath the surface to discover the truth. The Japanese 
business man, watching his stockticker or inspecting a modern 
factory, probably arranged his daughter’s marriage with a “go- 
between” in the old manner. The newly appointed general of the 
Army would go to one of the great Shinto shrines to report the 
acquisition of his new position to his ancestors, before he went 
to inspect his modern troops. And all Japanese, passing the 
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Emperor’s palace in Tokyo, bchind its medieval moat, would 
pause and bow three times, as their ancestors had done for cen- 
turies before them. 

Behind the fagade of Japan’s modernism, the old traditions 
prevailed. A man’s lineage was still more important than his 
political party membership. The old Japanese clans still continued 
to operate as powerful factions behind the government. The 
Japanese wife still believed that she existed only to serve her 
master, the husband. And the festivals and temple ceremonies, 
viewed by foreigners as picturesque ornaments of Japanese cul- 
ture, were to the Japanese the very embodiment of their ancient 
civilization, “unchanged and unchanging through ages eternal.” 
The ways of the old Japan retained their grip on Japanese life 
in spite of the outward modernization of their country. 


JAPAN'S DIVINE MISSION 

The Japanese are taught that their civilization is unique and, 
therefore, superior to all other cultures. This belief is woven 
into their daily life and into their religious ceremonies and 
rituals. To them, their Emperor is the only divinely descended 
monarch on earth, representative of an imperial line that has been 
unbroken for 2,600 years. Under a divinely appointed Emperor, 
ruling over a land selected by the gods for a “master” race, 
Japan’s leaders easily persuaded themselves that Japan was des- 
tined to rule other nations. They had no trouble in convincing 
their people that the world could progress best if Japanese spread 
their language, their culture and their ideas everywhere, that 
other nations ought to recognize Japanese superiority and accept 
Japanese leadership. It was just as easy to spread the belief that 
if other peoples would not “cooperate” then Japan must force 
them to, for “nothing must alter Japan’s divine mission.” 

As they began to modernize their country after Perry’s appear- 
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ance on their shores, the Japanese found that they had entered a 
world of imperialistic competition, and that they had entered late 
in the game. So, urged on by their deeply imbedded sense of a 
“mission,” they adapted the instruments of Western power to 
secure an empire for themselves. Acquisition of Formosa in 1895, 
a foothold in southern Manchuria and southern Sakhalin in 1905, 
and annexation of Korea in 1910 were the first steps toward their 


objective. These victories strengthened a Japanese belief that 
their armies would never suffer defeat and that, indeed, the gods 
had destined Nippon to become a ruling nation. By 1914 Japan 
had not only escaped Western domination but also was well 
along the road to empire. 
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5. The Impact of World War | 


The first World War was not really a world-wide conflict, for 
hostilities only lightly touched the Far East. But World War | 
does mark a turning point in East-West relationships. The position 
of the Western powers was changed and new forces were un- 
leashed in eastern Asia that the West could not cope with by the 
old methods. 


JAPAN ATTEMPTS NEW CONQUESTS 
As a military ally of Britain Japan entered the war in 1914 and 
quickly seized the German islands in the Pacific—the Carolines, 
Marshalls, and Marianas—captured the German naval base at 
Tsingtao, China, and took over German interests in Shantung 





province. 

These acts were but a prelude to a more ambitious scheme. 
Japan soon showed her intention of taking full advantage of 
Western preoccupation with the war in Europe. The notorious 
Twenty-one Demands that Japan presented to China in 1915 
would have turned that country into a protectorate of the 
Japanese. Subsequent protests by the United States and publicity 
given the negotiations between China and Japan, aided Chinese 
resistance and the most burdensome demands, significantly, “were 
postponed for further discussion.” 

Failing to gain a dominant position in China, Japan next took 
advantage of the breakdown of order in Manchuria and Siberia 
following the Russian revolution, and attempted to extend her 
control there. In this area, the Japanese found themselves part of 
an Inter-Allied force sent in 1918 to keep order, to protect sup- 
plies that had been destined for the Czarist government, and to 
give assistance to retreating Czech forces that were said to be 
trying to escape the Bolsheviks. 
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Japan sent many times the number of troops that had been 
originally agreed upon. Her real motives were clear to the British 


and American forces in Siberia and constant friction was caused 
by Japanese attempts to place various puppet generals in power 
who would take orders from them. In 1920 American and British 
forces were withdrawn, Japanese home support for this venture 
weakened and Japanese forces were withdrawn in 1922 


PEACE AT PARIS 

Meanwhile, the Allied powers were making peace at Paris. 
Although the Paris Conference was mainly concerned with the 
European settlement and not with solving Far Eastern problems, 
the Chinese vainly attempted to obtain freedom from the unequal 
treaties and return of Shantung province to their control. To the 
first Chinese demand, all of the Western powers were opposed. 
To the demand regarding Shantung, Japan was not only opposed 
but had carefully strengthened her position by secret agreements 
with the British and French. The Paris Conference permitted 
Japan to retain her hold on Shantung and her possession of the 
German islands was confirmed. But Japan’s demand that the 
principle of racial equality be made a part of the League of 
Nations Covenant was defeated. 

Germany’s south Pacific possessions were divided among 
Britain, Australia and New Zealand. Germany was also required 
to renounce all her special treaty rights in China. Thus German 
power in the Far East was eliminated. 

The Paris Conference approved the establishment of the 
League of Nations and three nations of eastern Asia—China, 
Japan and Thailand—were included in its membership. It was 
hoped that the broad obligations of the Covenant with its pro- 
visions for economic and military sanctions would prevent future 
trouble not only in Asia but also throughout the world. 
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Between 1919 and 1921, American-Japanese tension increased 
over the issues of immigration, naval competition and the general 
question of stability in the Far East. In addition, the Anglo- 
Japanese alliance, originally signed in 1902 and twice extended, 
was up again for renewal in 1921, but its original object of provid- 
ing a check to Russian and German Far Eastern ambitions no 
longer existed. Many feared that its renewal might force Britain 
to side with Japan in a war against the United States. Secretary 
Hughes hoped to settle these problems when he took the initiative 
in calling the Washington Conference in November 1921. 


PEACE AT WASHINGTON 

The Washington Conference was part success and part failure. 
The statesmen agreed on some naval limitation, thus ending for 
ten years the Japanese-American naval race. The Anglo-Japanese 
alliance was replaced by the Four Power Treaty binding Japan, 
Britain, France and the United States to respect each others rights 
in their Pacific island possessions—an agreement also extended to 
the Netherlands East Indies. Shantung was restored to Chinese 
control. In the Nine Power Treaty, the Conference provided 
China with a new charter of foreign relations. In this treaty 
Japan and the Western powers agreed to respect China’s inde- 
pendence and to maintain the principle of the Open Door in 
China. Thus, for the first time, long-standing principles of 
American Far Eastern policy were included in a treaty binding 
upon Japan. 

The Washington Conference failed to provide adequate pro- 
cedures by which Far Eastern problems could be dealt with 
effectively in the future. China’s renewed demands for full inde- 
pendence were assigned to a series of special conferences, although 
a few minor foreign rights in China were eliminated. 

Most important of all, the Conference failed to compose Chinese 
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and Japanese disputes in Manchuria. It was assumed that the 
obligations of the Nine Power Treaty and of the League of 
Nations were sufficient to prevent trouble there. Yet the differ- 
ences were longstanding, comprising hundreds of specific cases 


involving determination of legal rights and obligations. Failure to 
deal with these questions or to provide for settling these disputes 
gave Japan the opportunity to use their existence as an excuse 
for invading Manchuria in 1931. 


THE WEST IS WEAKENED 


World War I weakened the influence of the West in eastern 
Asia. Everywhere in the Western world, domestic problems 
consumed the energies of peoples and governments. No Western 
nation was prepared or willing to resume a program of expansion. 
In general the Western nations were content to hold what they 
had, to stabilize their interests, and to make concessions when 
it seemed absolutely necessary. Such policies did little to enhance 
Western prestige or to increase Western influence. 


JAPAN IS STRENGTHENED 

Japan alone gained. Although kept inferior in naval strength to 
Britain and the United States, she had their agreement in return 
not to expand their fortified bases at Hongkong and in the Philip- 
pines. Japan thus gained naval supremacy in the western Pacific. 

Japan made even greater economic gains. Shrinking Western 
trade with the East during the war provided opportunity for 
expansion of Japanese trade and investments. By 1919 Japan’s 
total foreign trade had increased to two and one-half times that 
of 1914. Japanese capital investment on the Asiatic continent 
more than doubled. Many of these gains were checked by the 
depression of the early twenties and by renewed Western compe- 
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tition. But the wartime expansion of Japan’s industrial machine 
enabled her more than to make up these losses by 1929. 

Japan’s increased industrial strength and the weakened position 
of the Western nations gave Japanese expansionists new confi- 
dence in their “divine mission.” They were only waiting for an 


opportunity to act. 


SELF-DETERMINATION 
Self-determination of peoples was a war aim of the Allied powers. 
Used as a potent propaganda weapon to stir revolt among the 
peoples ruled by Austria-Hungary and Turkey, it was also the 
principle on the basis of which the Austro-Hungarian, German 
and Turkish empires were dismembered at the Paris Con- 
ference. 

The idea of self-determination, however, was not the exclusive 
property of any one nation, nor could it be confined to any one 
region. The peoples of eastern Asia could not be kept in ignorance 
of the fact that the Western nations had announced their belief 
in this idea, They logically asked themselves why its application 
should be restricted to Europe and the Near East and Africa and 
not applied to eastern Asia as well. 

In promoting the principle of self-determination the West had 
launched a powerful idea, the backbone of nationalism and the 
negation of imperialism. As such, this idea gave new impetus to 
Chinese nationalism. It permeated the colonial areas and led to 
demands in every colony for self-rule, for improvements in mass 
welfare or for more participation by the native population in 


the government, 


COMMUNISM 
Added to this concept of self-determination was another war- 


stimulated idea, that of Communism. Not long after the Russian 
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revolution, agents of Communism appeared throughout eastern 
Asia, and Russian Communists were instrumental in preparing the 
way for the Chinese revolution of 1926-27. Since Chinese revolu- 
tionary headquarters were at Canton, Communist influence was 
strong in southeast Asia and Communist agents could easily stir 
up the colonial peoples. Even in Japan, Karl Marx became a 
widely read author, and the wish to suppress such “dangerous 
thoughts” helped the militarists to strengthen their position in 
Japanese politics. 

It is doubtful whether many Asiatics were able to understand 
much of Marx. What mattered was, that Communist agents 
preached self-determination, anti-imperialism and racial equality, 
ideas sure to appeal to Asiatic groups. Except in China, the Com- 
munist movement was of little significance, but Communist in- 
spired ideas caused repercussions every where. 

All of these ideas produced a political and social discontent in 
eastern Asia that the Western powers were either unable or un- 
willing to meet with positive policiés and counter-ideas. The 
Western nations were quite prepared, however, to suppress them 
by force, if necessary. Expressions of nationalism were often 
associated with Communism in the minds of Westerners resident 
in Asia and anything with a “red” label was stamped out firmly. 
For the policy of the Western nations toward Asia after World 
War I was directed at maintaining the status quo as long as 
possible. This was a negative policy, obviously incapable of 
dealing successfully with rising nationalism, with increasing 
economic problems or with Japan’s expanding imperialism. 
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6. Colonies in Transition 


In the two decades following World War I, colonial governments 
were faced with demands by the small, articulate group in each 
colony for economic and social reforms and for a larger share in 
the colonial government. The wave of postwar prosperity followed 
by the effects of the world depression produced new problems that 
could not be solved by the colonial governments alone. In various 
attempts to meet native demands and changing conditions colonial 
policies were altered, and between 1919 and 1939 the colonies of 
southeast Asia were in a period of gradual transition. This was 
abruptly cut short by Japan’s rapid conquests after Pearl Harbor. 


CHANGES IN GOVERNMENT 
Although the stage of political development differed within each 
colony, the twenty years after Versailles witnessed a general 
political advance. 

Independence had been officially promised the Filipinos in 1916 
and there was increasing agitation in the "twenties for fulfillment 
of this promise. By 1933, the continued demand of the Filipinos, 
supported by a combination of special interests in the United 
States, resulted in the passage of the Hare-Hawes-Cutting Act. 
This was turned down by the Philippine Legislature and was 
succeeded by a somewhat similar measure, the Tydings-McDufhe 
Act. By its terms, a Philippine Commonwealth was established with 
full independence scheduled for July 4, 1946. Prior to this date 
the United States remained responsible for the defense and the 
foreign affairs of the Commonwealth. 

The Montagu-Chelmsford reforms of 1918 enlarged the scope 
of self-government for Burma, although this country continued 
to remain a province of India until the passage of the Government 
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of India Act of 1935. Under this Act, Burma was separated from 


India and was given a new status as a “self-governing unit within 
the British Commonwealth.” The Act became effective on April 
i, 1937. Although the new government was not permitted a free 
hand in defense, foreign affairs, or monetary policy, it did have 
freedom in tariff matters, a power not possessed by the Philippine 
Commonwealth. In internal administration Burma became fully 
self-governing. 

In Burma and the Philippines, the farthest advance in self- 
government was made, while in the Netherlands Indies, Indo- 
China and in Malaya, political progress was slow and concessions 
to native demands for a greater share in government were small. 

In 1916 the Dutch created a legislative body—the Volksraad— 
for Indonesia, which opened its first session in 1918. This body 
tended to supersede the once powerful Council of the Netherlands 
Indies, but it possessed few real powers. Until 1927, its functions 
were wholly advisory, but as a result of growing nationalist expres- 
sions and a few severe outbreaks, it was given limited legislative 
powers. Its membership of 60 included 30 Indonesians, of whom 
only 20 were elected. Because of its composition and limited 
powers, the Volksraad was only a short, tentative step toward 
self-government. Local government remained either in the hands 
of various councils controlled by the Dutch or, as in the Outer 
Provinces, of petty sultans under direction of Dutch residents 
and administrators. 

Indo-China is a federation administered through a Governor- 
General. In the four protectorates (Annam, Tonkin, Laos, Cam- 
bodia) and in the colony, Cochin-China, advisory councils with 
varying functions were inaugurated after World War I. In most of 
these councils, Indo-Chinese were given minority representation. 
After 1931, Indo-Chinese were given equal representation with the 
French in the principal advisory council to the Governor-General. 
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Post-war development in Malaya was somewhat similar to that 
in Indo-China. In the directly governed colony of the Straits 
Settlements and in the indirectly ruled Malay States, advisory 
councils with local representation of both Malayans and Chinese 
functioned. But in Malaya there was less demand by Malayans 
for self-government than for protection from the economically 
powerful Chinese and Indian populations. 


POLITICAL CHANGES 


In terms of political experience in operating their own govern- 
ments, the inhabitants of the colonies advanced but slowly. Even 
where they were given self-government, as in Burma and the 
Philippines, political control passed to a small core of educated 
and articulate politicians and tended to become more centralized, 
so that opportunities for practicing local self-rule did not increase. 
In the Netherlands Indies, Indo-China and Malaya, the colonial 
policy of maintaining native institutions and of indirect rule 
limited the development of Western concepts and institutions 
of local government. 

In spite of the spread of ideas of self-determination, there was 
only a slight increase in dissemination of Western ideas of democ- 
racy among the masses of the people. Older concepts of authority 
—the ruler and the ruled—maintained their hold, as native insti- 
tutions of this kind were little changed. At the outbreak 
of the second World War, democracy was still a revolutionary 
concept to the peoples of the colonies—one beyond their experi- 
ence and one that even their leaders had not thoroughly mastered. 


RISING NATIONALISM 


Changes in government were brought about, in large part, because 
of nationalist demands in every colony. These demands varied 
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with conditions in each colony, and the nature of nationalist 


leaders and their ideas. 

It is doubtful whether this rising nationalism could be described 
as a “movement” in any colony, save possibly the Philippines. 
American policy, clearly directed toward independence, gave 
a form and incentive to nationalism among the Filipinos not to 
be found elsewhere. In Burma it could be said that British grants 
of self-government preceded any well-developed feeling of 
nationalism and found the Burmans unequal to the task of operat- 
ing their own affairs in the face of economic difficulties and the 
friction with the large Indian minority. 

In the other colonies, radical tendencies among nationalist leaders 
and organizations were effectively suppressed and this was an 
obstacle to coordinated nationalist effort. But it must also be 
emphasized, that nationalism in the Indies, Indo-China and Malaya 
was an undernourished plant. Native grievances were often par- 
tially or wholly met by government reforms. Nationalist leaders 
often disagreed on questions of colonial policy as well as the extent 
of demands for independence or self-government. The poverty 
of the masses and their willingness to follow the old pattern of 
authoritarian rule were barriers to the organization of mass sup- 
port for nationalist demands, Native leaders, too, often lacked the 
training and skill necessary to achieve this mass support. 

The growth of a wide-spread nationalist feeling was also re- 
tarded by the existence of minority groups in every colony, for 
political boundaries had been established without regard for racial 
groupings. In each colony a dominant racial group regarded itself 
superior to the indigenous minorities. The Annamites regard the 
Laotians and Cambodians as inferiors. The inhabitants of the 
Outer Provinces of Indonesia fear the Javanese who are more 
advanced than themselves, while the Burmans do not believe the 
hill tribes of upper Burma are fit for self-government. 
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In spite of these obstacles to unity, the feeling of nationalism 
slowly but steadily increased between the two World Wars. To 
a large degree this feeling was one of. self-assertiveness—a desire 
by the inhabitants of the colonies for a larger voice in their affairs 
—and to some degree in every colony it was based on a real re- 
sentment against the asserted racial superiority of the white man. 


ALIEN ASIATICS 
In every colony, development of nationalism and economic 
progress were complicated by the presence of numbers of 
Chinese and Indians. Alien to the colony, but native to Asia, these 
two groups entered the economic life of the colony, exhibiting 
an aggressiveness and often a thrift and initiative beyond that of 
the native people. 

The Chinese comprise the most important minority in each of 
the colonies, except in the Straits Settlements and the Federated 
Malay States where they are the major population group, making 
the native Malayans minorities within their own countries. 

In every part of southeast Asia, Chinese may be found in every 
kind of business. They are plantation laborers in Siam and in the 
Outer Islands of the Indies. They work in the mines of Thailand, 
Malaya, and the Indies, and on public works in Indo-China, 
Malaya and Burma. They are found as independent farmers in 
the Indies and in Indo-China. In almost every town of importance 
there are Chinese merchants, middlemen, and money-lenders. In 
the higher economic brackets are Chinese capitalists, owners of 
mines, rubber, coffee, tea and pepper plantations, bankers and 
shipping operators, millowners, industrialists, teachers and civil 
servants. 

Rice-milling and the rice trade in the Philippines, Indo-China, 
Siam and Burma are dominated by the Chinese. In all the colonies, 
the Chinese have an important and often predominant share in the 
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retail trade. One-fifth of Burma’s commerce is in Chinese hands 
and in the Philippines, Malaya and the Dutch East Indies they 
control between 70 and go per cent of the local trade. 

The important position attained by the Chinese in the economy 
of southeast Asia has produced friction and animosity toward 
them. The native peoples resent their tendency to monopolize 
local trade, and to become large landowners by getting the local 
population into their debt. The Europeans find them less amenable 
to Western policies. 

After 1931, the home government made increasing attempts to 
organize these overseas Chinese. National Party headquarters 
were established in every town with a sizeable Chinese commu- 
nity. The Chinese Chambers of Commerce, the most effective 
organs representing Chinese interests, became more closely linked 
to the party organization. In the Dutch East Indies and in Malaya, 
Chinese consular representatives, who were also party officials, 
often became presidents of the local Chambers of Commerce and 
in most areas assumed an active leadership in Chinese affairs. 

This political activity increased after the outbreak of the Sino- 
Japanese war in 1937 and political ties were strengthened by 
participation of these overseas Chinese in the war effort of their 
country. Anti-Japanese boycotts were frequent and became em- 
barrassing to colonial governments trying to conciliate Japan 
and Chinese communities in southeast Asia contributed large 
sums to the Chinese war chest. 

Indian minorities have been important only in Malaya and in 
Burma. Indian immigration into these colonies has been more 
strictly regulated than that of the Chinese. The Indians remained 
as plantation workers in Malaya, but many were repatriated after 
the depression set in. In Burma, however, the Indians not only 
dominated the agricultural and industrial labor market, they also 
acquired a position similar to the Chinese in other areas. They 
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became landowners and proprietors, particularly in lower Burma. 
Indians were also dominant in the lower paid positions in govern- 
ment bureaus and in the communications services. Resulting 
antagonism toward the Indians became a major concern of the 
Burman nationalists. 

Elsewhere Indian minorities are less important, but where the 
Indians have entered the small merchant class in Malaya, Indo- 
China and in the Netherlands East Indies, the natives resent their 
competition and the Indians, in turn, resert the competition of 
the more numerous Chinese. 


BOOM AND DEPRESSION 
The period immediately after World War I brought several 
vears of unprecedented prosperity for the colonial areas. This 
was followed by the severe depression of 1929-32, partial recovery 
up to 1937 and then a recession in the years prior to Japan’s 
invasion. 

Demand for colonial products and opportunities for profit in 
the immediate post-war years brought prosperity to the colonial 
governments, to foreign enterprise and to a few of the native 
inhabitants in the colonies. But the mass of the people were little 
affected. True, incidental benefit accrued in the form of better 
roads, extension of health services, irrigation, and cheaper goods, 
but there was no marked rise in the general standard of living of 
the colonial peoples. 

The world-wide depression burst the bubble of colonial pros- 
perity. Export trade shrank drastically while prices for the raw 
products of the colonies dropped even more rapidly. Production 
was curtailed and thousands of laborers and native clerks were 
dismissed, to return to their native villages, further depressing 
conditions there. Colonial governments were forced to act to 
protect both the interests of the natives and the investments of 
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foreigners, a difficult task and one in which the foreign interests 
had the advantage. 


In order to meet the depression, every colonial government 
made attempts to increase the self-sufficiency of its colony by 
such measures as crop-diversification, stimulation of handicraft 
industries and development of new native industries producing 
goods for local consumption. This was a hard policy to carry out 
under conditions of diminishing revenue. Some of these measures 
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were stop-gap actions to meet the crisis of unemployment and 
falling prices. But by the middle ‘thirties, it was apparent that 
in Indonesia particularly, a new economic policy was evolving 
designed to make the colony less dependent on the Western 
world, This change was observable in other colonies and of 
course, in the Philippines, where approaching independence 
threatened the loss of the free American market. 

Between 1932 and 1937, recovery set in, marked by a new 
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attempt of the Western powers to protect their colonia] markets. 
The Open Door policies that had prevailed in British Malaya and 
in the Dutch East Indies were now modified, and all the colonies 
introduced systems of preferences, export quotas, and exchange 
controls, while international agreements were made to control 
production of such items as tin and rubber. 

These measures were intensified by Japan’s attempt to capitalize 
on the depression paralysis of the West. In 1935 and 1936, the 
peak years for colonial importation of Japanese goods, the Japa- 
nese share of imports into the colonies of southeast Asia increased 
over the average import trade of 1925-29 by approximately 56 
per cent in Indo-China, 60 per cent in the Philippines, 120 per 
cent in British Malaya, and 189 per cent in the Dutch East Indies. 
This increased competition of cheap Japanese goods in the colonial 
markets, made possible by Japan’s closely regulated and well 
integrated drive to capture these markets from her European 
and American competitors, drove the colonial powers to apply 
restrictive measures against Japan, thereby adding to the growing 
international tensions of the period. 


JAPAN'S FIFTH COLUMN 

The Japanese are the least numerous of the three alien Asiatic 
groups in southeast Asia. Only in the Philippines were the Japa- 
nese present in sufficient numbers to compete with the Chinese. 
In addition to a large agricultural colony of over twenty thousand 
in Davao, in southern Mindanao, the Japanese entered the retail 
trade, operated iron mines and invested in breweries and in proc- 
essing industries, chiefly in Luzon. 

Outside of the Philippines, the Japanese were nowhere found 
in large groups but individually they could be found almost 
everywhere. They were present in the large cities as agents of 
shipping firms, export and banking houses and as small merchants. 
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In the small towns and many out-of-the-way places there was 
usually a Japanese merchant or barber or photographer. In the 
ten years preceding the present war, the Japanese also extended 
and expanded their fishing enterprises in Philippine waters and 
among the islands to the south. 

Everywhere the Japanese conducted their business and went 
about their work as unobtrusively as possible. There was little 
competition with the natives. It was mostly with the Chinese and 
Indians. On the surface, the Japanese appeared to be mainly 
concerned with promoting trade, making friends with the native 
peoples and winning support for Japan’s policies. Under the 
surface, a different kind of activity went on. A large proportion 
of the Japanese who went to southeast Asia, went not only as 
advance agents of Japan’s policies, but also as intelligence agents. 
Japanese shopkeepers, barbers and photographers lived for years 
in small villages and towns on the coasts of all these colonies and 
in the interior without much visible means of support. But when 
the Japanese began their southward drive in 1941, there was little 
that they did not know about the economic resources, the politics, 
the defenses and the strategic points within each of the colonies. 
The swiftness of Japan’s conquest was due in large part to the 
advance preparation of this relatively small but highly effective 
fifth column and its intelligence work in each part of this vast 


colonial area. 
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7. China Struggles for Unity 


China emerged from World War I with membership in the 
League of Nations and little else. Although the Washington Con- 
ference of 1921 had attempted to provide China with the “fullest 
and most unembarrassed opportunity to develop for herself an 
effective and stable government” (Art. I, Nine Power Treaty) 
the Chinese seemed unable to avail themselves of this opportunity. 
Disorder and civil conflict prevailed throughout much of the 
country and at times the “recognized” government controlled 
little more than the capital at Peking. 

During this period, however, a revolutionary group still existed 
at Canton, and in 1923 Dr. Sun Yat-sen resumed leadership of 
the revolutionary Kuomintang, or “National Peoples’ Party.” 
At the beginning of 1924 the Chinese Communists were admitted 
to its ranks, and a policy of alliance between the nationalists and 
Soviet Russia was adopted. Soviet advisers were sent to help 
perfect the party organization, train its members in propaganda 
techniques and assist in building an army. The program for the 
revived Kuomintang was provided by Sun Yat-sen himself in his 
San Min Chu I (“The Three Principles of the People”). This 
program based on the principles of nationalism, democracy and 
the people’s livelihood, was envisaged by Dr. Sun as a goal to be 
reached through the three stages of military unification, political 
tutelage and constitutional democracy. 


THE KUOMINTANG REVOLUTION 
Dr. Sun did not live to see the success of his efforts. He died in 
March 1925 and the leadership of the Kuomintang passed to a 
number of younger men, among whom was his close associate, 
Chiang Kai-shek. Chiang, now China’s Generalissimo, had organ- 
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ized the Whampoa military academy to train officers for the 
army and became commander-in-chief of the Kuomintang forces 
that launched their campaign to unify China in the summer of 
1926. 

By the spring of 1927 Chiang’s armies had gained control of 
most of central and south China and had driven a wedge into 
the territory north of the Yangtze controlled by the war-lord 
Feng Yu-hsiang. But in the process of the campaign a serious 
split developed between the more radical elements of the party, 
including the Communists, and the more conservative leaders. 
For a while the left-wing group maintained a government of 
sorts at Hankow while Chiang Kai-shek and the conservative 
leaders established themselves at Nanking. In August the Russian 
advisers were sent home, the Chinese Communists were expelled 
frem the Kuomintang, and the Nanking group formed a govern- 
ment that was shortly recognized by the foreign powers as the 
government of China. 

Chiang had resigned his position as commander-in-chief when 
this new move was made, but was recalled to lead the armies 
again in 1928 in a campaign to bring the northern provinces 
under control of the new government. His defeat of the Man- 
churian war-lord, Chang Tso-lin, in the early summer of 1928 
nominally brought about the military unification of the country, 
and China entered the stage of political tutelage under the nation- 
alist government of the Kuomintang. 


A START IS MADE 
In the first three years of its existence, the government of Gener- 
alissimo Chiang Kai-shek was able to rid China of some of the 
treaty burdens that had limited its independence. It secured the 
return to China of some of the foreign residential concessions in 
the interior cities and, more important, negotiated a series of 
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bilateral treaties with the principal foreign powers restoring 
China’s right to fix her own tariff on imports. 

The framework of a modern government was set up, and a 
judicial system was established on Western lines. Government 
commissions with the assistance of foreign technical experts made 
extensive surveys of communications, transportation and educa- 
tion and made plans for agricultural and fiscal reform. 

The making of plans was easy, but real progress was slow and 
painful. Commerce and industry were still largely dominated by 
foreign interests. Capital for development in the interior was 
lacking. The foreign powers were reluctant to give up their 
remaining privileges and were unwilling to take positive steps 
to assist the Chinese. The fundamental agrarian problem remained 
unsolved, Although a semblance of unity was maintained, Chiang 
acted as the balancer of many factions and cliques, each struggling 


for power. 


MANCHURIA IS LOST 

On September 18, 1931 an explosion on the South Manchuria 
Railway near Mukden, touched off a well-planned Japanese inva- 
sion of the Three Eastern Provinces and became the first in a 
train of violent actions in many parts of the world leading to the 
second World War. Within a year China had lost an area as large 
as our own northwest, an area relatively underpopulated and rich 
in resources. 

The loss of Manchuria, however, taught the Chinese a lesson. 
They learned that reliance on the League of Nations and on the 
United States was of no avail against Japanese aggression. They 
learned that their security would have to be maintained by their 
own efforts. This lesson encouraged them to redouble their efforts 
toward modernization of their country and to build up their 
armed forces for their own protection. 
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CHINA MAKES PROGRESS 

Between 1932 and 1937, real progress was made in many direc- 
tions. More than 20,000 miles of highways were constructed and 
a gradual expansion of the railway system was undertaken to 
serve heretofore untapped areas. Economic progress was reflected 
in the changing foreign trade of the country. Machinery imports 
from abroad steadily increased as more Chinese capital was in- 
vested in the textile industry and in enterprises for the production 
of consumer goods. 

The finances of the government were reorganized, and under 
the able direction of Mr. T. V. Soong as finance minister the 
national budget was balanced in the vears immediately following 
the world depression. Economic progress was also aided by the 
expansion of the banking system on a modern basis. The Central 
Bank of China and the Bank of Communications, with numerous 
branches throughout the country, as well as new provincial banks, 
provided means for financing local enterprises and agricultural 
production in the interior. Dependence upon foreign loans and on 
foreign institutions steadily decreased. 

The impact of Western ideas, heightened by the two Chinese 
revolutions, produced a gradual social change. The system where- 
by the family was at once a social, economic and political unit 
demanding the highest allegiance from its members, began to 
give way before the individualism of the new generation of 
Chinese modernized by their contacts with the West. This trend 
was accompanied by a literary renaissance, by the mass education 
movement, by the increase of daily newspapers printed in the 
vernacular language of the masses and by the efforts of the 
government to expand the educational system. 

All of these efforts, however, but scratched the surface of the 
real China. On the debit side of the ledger, only a small beginning 
was made in solving the problems of the farmers who composed 
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the great bulk of the population. The Chinese could point with 
pride to agricultural experiment stations, rural credit cooperatives, 
flood control projects and new highways, but these served only 
the tiniest fraction of the four hundred million people. Political 
advance remained largely in the planning stage. Much attention 
was paid to the formulation of draft constitutions but there was 
little progress in the development of local self-government and 
the expansion of representative institutions. Between 1932 and 
1937 China appeared before the world as a nation, but that essen- 
tial unity of national feeling was still lacking. Perhaps the greatest 
obstacle to unity was the continued struggle between the 
Kuomintang and the Chinese Communists. 


THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS 

Following the establishment of the Kuomintang government in 
Nanking, and the split between right and left there still remained 
a large number of Chinese Communists, many of whom had 
received training in Soviet Russia. By 1931 the Chinese Com- 
munists had established themselves south of the Yangtze and set 
up a Communist government claiming control over parts of a 
number of provinces and some 50 million people. 

Chinese Communists were also nationalists and their main ob- 
jectives were agrarian reform and an economic democracy that 
they practiced as well as preached. The existence of this Com- 
munist controlled area defended by a well-trained and highly 
mobile army was the greatest bar to attainment of unified author- 
ity by the central Chinese government. Between 1932 and 1935, 
Chinese political progress was hindered by Generalissimo Chiang’s 
costly and fruitless campaigns against the Communists—campaigns 
that consumed much of the time and energy of central govern- 
ment officials. 

By the end of 1934 the Communist army finally had been 
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driven from its stronghold in the south, and Chiang Kai-shek was 
able to bring the whole area south of the Yangtze more firmly 
under the control of his government. But the defeat of the Com- 
munists did not bring a fully united China. Taking a circuitous 
route of retreat far inland, the Communists reestablished them- 
selves in the northwest. While Chiang was still concentrating his 
attention on these domestic rivals, continued Japanese penetration 
into north China slowly made the Chinese aware of the real 
threat to their existence as a nation. Japanese aggression produced 
that unity for which the Chinese had been unsuccessfully striving. 


CHINA DEFIES JAPAN 

Between 1934 and 1937, the Japanese did their best to exploit 
China’s lack of unity for their own purposes. Having added the 
Three Eastern Provinces (Manchuria), and Jehol and Chahar to 
their “economic bloc,” Japanese agents moved into the five 
provinces of north China bent on detaching them from Nanking. 
Other agents attempted to negotiate with the Kuomintang govern- 
ment. 

For three years, these political and economic maneuvers went 
on and Chinese officials alternately placated and protested. Some, 
like Wang Ching-wei, believed in appeasement of Japan. The 
Generalissimo sought to balance the demands of all groups, while 
at the same time trying to break the opposition of the Commu- 
nists to his own regime. Japanese actions, however, were too 
widespread to be concealed and, gradually, a stronger and 
stronger popular resentment arose among the Chinese masses. 
They were becoming increasingly concerned over their fate at 
the hands of Japan and their demands for resistance to Japanese 
aggression grew louder and more difficult to suppress. 

Finally, in a series of dramatic events, including the famous 
“kidnapping” of the Generalissimo at Christmas time 1936, an 
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agreement was reached between the Kuomintang and the Chinese 
Communists to cease their struggle and to join forces in a united 
front against Japan. By the spring of 1937, the government of 
Generalissimo Chiang had established its authority for the first 
time, in all of the eighteen provinces. It had proved itself stable 
and the Chinese had demonstrated the beginnings of national 
unity. The Japanese were confronted with a China united against 
them to a greater degree than ever before, and perhaps because 
of this as much as any other reason the Japanese struck. 

Japan’s invasion of China, which began in July 1937, met with 
unexpected resistance, with the policy of the scorched earth and 
with Chinese armies that lost battles and territory but did not 
lose heart. Pushed back into the far west of their own country 
the Chinese continued their resistance to Japan without allies and 
without the resources for modern war. And Free China soon 
became a symbol of the fight for freedom of all Asiatic peoples. 











8. Japan Bids for World Power 


During the ’twenties, the Japanese seemed to have lost their em- 
pire building ambitions and to have accepted the new internation- 
alism of Geneva. Japan’s assumption of the obligations of the 
Washington treaties implying a “hands off” policy toward China 
and her acceptance of naval limitation led the West to believe 
that pursuit of peace had become a primary Japanese aim. 

During most of this period Japan was under civilian-dominated 
governments with political parties presumably operating in the 
Western style. Japan’s economic progress during the first World 
War had allowed her to challenge Western trade, but Western 
nations met this challenge by economic means. 

Misled by propaganda and deceived by the facade of Japanese 
modernism, the West believed that Japan’s government had come 
under the control of the “moderates” and that the “extremists” 


had lost their political influence. 


THE EXPANSIONISTS: MODERATES AND EXTREMISTS 
Another belief of the West was that Japan’s “moderates” were 
not expansionists. But this was false. Few Japanese have dared to 
dispute Japan’s “mission” to dominate the Far East, or to set a 
limit to Japan’s expansion. Many have asserted their country’s 
peaceful intentions, but always with the proviso that peace in 
Asia be “made in Japan.” Disagreement has occurred ovly over 
the means by which Japan’s empire should be expanded. 

Some Japanese—the “moderates”—believed that peaceful eco- 
nomic penetration and political persuasion could secure Japanese 
domination in Asia without too great risk of war. Other Japanese 
—the “extremists’”—believed these methods too slow and ques- 
tioned their effectiveness. They were willing to use political 
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intrigue, economic manipulations, bribery and threats, but they 
contended that Japanese ascendancy in Asia should be attained by 
forceful conquest whenever necessary. The extremists only waited 
for favorable opportunities to advance their program. 

Before 1931 a struggle took place in Japanese politics between 
these two groups. It was marked by political assassinations of 
moderate leaders and by a brief period of extremist control under 
Baron Tanaka in 1927-28 during which Japanese troops were 
landed in China’s Shantung province to check the northern 
advance of Chiang Kai-shek’s armies. Between 1929 and 1931 the 
moderates, again in power, unwilling to risk business profits by 
forceful conquest, followed a policy of slow penetration in Man- 
churia and China. This “weak” policy was unsatisfactory to the 
extremists who saw opportunity for swift conquest in Manchuria. 

The Japanese extremists rightly concluded that a move against 
Manchuria would not provoke real opposition. In any event they 
were willing to risk it, because Japan, like other nations, had been 
caught in the: world depression. Increasingly, Japanese believed 
the solution to their economic distress was greater self-sufficiency 
through the conquest of more territory. 


JAPAN BREAKS THE PEACE 

Japan’s invasion of Manchuria broke the unstable peace of the 
‘twenties, successfully challenged the ability of the League of 
Nations to prevent war, and hastened the end of Western dom- 
ination in eastern Asia. The failure of the Western nations to 
check Japan encouraged the Italian and German conquests which 
in turn provided Japanese expansionists with the opportunity 
again to enlarge their empire. 

The conquest of Manchuria and the establishment of the pup- 
pet government of Manchukuo was accomplished in record time, 
even before the League of Nations had finished discussion of the 
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report of its Commission of Investigation. The Japanese consoli- 
dated their hold on Manchuria in 1932, and Japanese armies 
moved into the provinces of Jehol and Chahar to the west in 
1933- Japanese agents and Japanese troops began to penetrate Inner 
Mongolia, thus providing a springboard for a future attack on 
Russia or a further drive into China. 


MOBILIZATION FOR “TOTAL WAR” 
The extremists’ success in Manchuria helped to entrench them in 
power, and under their leadership after 1933 the Japanese began 
to mobilize for total war. Measures earlier adopted to meet the 
effects of the depression were now effectively used to regiment the 
economy of the nation for war purposes. Government controls 
and regulations over every phase of economic life were increased. 

Foreign trade was channeled to provide Japan with war mate- 
rials and all competition was subordinated to this end. Private 
business was no longer able to search out new markets or to 
exploit them solely for profit. Under government supervision 
Japanese goods and services were exchanged abroad only where 
war materials could be obtained. If such trade was unprofitable 
to private business, government subsidies helped make up the 
losses. 

Foreign enterprise within Japan was tied to the new war econ- 
omy by exchange controls and import and export quotas. Indus- 
trial concerns were forced to invest more and more of their 
surplus capital in government bonds or to use it for expansion 
of war industries. The savings of wage earners and farmers were 
also forced into purchases of government securities. By these 
means and by higher taxes, Japan sought to provide additional 
revenue for increasing military expenditures. 

In Manchuria the Japanese Kwantung Army, controlling the 
puppet government, directed all economic development toward 
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making the area an industrial base for war purposes. New rail- 
ways were built, a new network of highways was opened, new 
ports were developed and both heavy and light industry was 
expanded. These developments were directed, not toward the 
welfare of Manchuria’s thirty million non-Japanese inhabitants, 
but toward providing more resources and materials for Japan’s 
war machine and toward improving Japan’s strategic position. 

Japanese leaders talked about the “crisis years” and urged their 
people to make greater sacrifices for the glory of the empire. If 
additional evidence was needed of Japan’s intentions, the Japanese 
provided it by their activities in north China. 


JAPAN MOVES INTO NORTH CHINA 

Between 1934 and 1937, while preparations were being made at 
home, the Japanese carried on a campaign of economic and 
political infiltration in the five provinces of north China. 

Millions upon millions of dollars worth of Japanese goods were 
smuggled into these territories under Japanese guard to avoid 
payment of Chinese custom duties. Japanese agents were every- 
where at work promoting the sale of their products at prices far 
below those of either Chinese or Western origin. Many local 
industries passed to Japanese control and new ones were estab- 
lished with Japanese capital. In this way Japan hoped to destroy 
the trade and business of Western nations and to obtain an eco- 
nomic stranglehold on north China’s resources and commerce. 

By terms of the Tangku Agreement with China of May 1933, 
an area immediately south of the Great Wall was demilitarized 
and part of it soon came under a Japanese controlled East Hopei 
Autonomous regime. There was also established a Hopei-Chahar 
Political Council under Japanese domination. Using these regimes 
as a lever the Japanese hoped to detach the five northern provinces 
from the central Chinese government without resort to force. 
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They failed in this maneuver and when fighting broke out near 
Peking in July 1937, the Japanese began the forcible conquest of 
north. China. 


THE “NEW ORDER IN GREATER EAST ASIA” 

As the Japanese became involved in an increasingly larger offen- 
sive to overcome Chinese resistance, they announced their inten- 
tion of establishing a “New Order in East Asia.” Originally this 
new order was to be imposed on China only to bring that country 
into a “co-prosperity sphere” with Manchukuo and Japan. But 
after the fall of France the Japanese saw new opportunities for 
expansion. In September 1940 Japan entered into a full military 
alliance with Hitler and began to push into northern Indo-China. 
The “New Order in East Asia” became the “New Order in 
Greater East Asia” and the Japanese frankly stated that they 
intended to include China, Indo-China, the Philippines, Siam, 
Malaya, Burma, India and the islands of Oceania within its scope. 

On December 7, 1941, Japan made her great bid for world 
power and within three months had extended her new order to 
the whole of southeast Asia, at least temporarily eliminating 
Western power there. 
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9. The Impact of World War Il 


It is impossible to evaluate accurately all of the changes produced 
by the war in the Far East, for we do not know all the facts and 
we are only beginning to understand what total war means. We 
can, however, plot certain trends and describe certain con- 
ditions that must be reckoned with in winning the war and that 
must be basic considerations in planning post-war reconstruction. 


JAPAN'S NEW EMPIRE 


Within three months after Pearl Harbor, Japan had added to her 
already enlarged empire the vast colonial area of southeast Asia, 
thus cutting the complex ties between the dependent colonies and 
the Western nations and severing China’s last good supply route 
through Burma. Considering the steady expansion of Japan’s 
empire from 1931 to 1943 and its present extent, it can be said 
that not since the Mongol conquests of Genghis and Kublai Khan 
in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries has war spread so 
widely in Asia or touched the lives of so many of Asia’s millions. 
More than 300 million non-Japanese have been subjected to 
Japan’s “New Order” in varying degrees and for varying lengths 
of time. It is important, therefore, to scrutinize this New Order 
in operation. 

The Japanese new order, like Hitler’s, is directed at the subju- 
gation and exploitation of the peoples brought within its orbit. 
To the areas within her “co-prosperity sphere” Japan has exported 
whatever of her customs, ideas of emperor-worship and arbitrary 
rule were necessary to enable her systematically to utilize their 
human and material resources for her sole benefit. 

Regimentation of the people in Japanese occupied areas has 
been attempted through control of schools; manipulation of 
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native organizations; rigid suppression of any ideas or activities 
that could be interpreted as anti-Japanese; use of Buddhist priests 
as well as Confucian precepts and Moslem proverbs to spread 
propaganda and to support the Japanese slogans of “anti-Com- 
munism,” “Asia for the Asiatics,” and Japan as the “harbinger 
of peace and order”; and deliberate encouragement of the opium 
traffic. These are some of the means by which Japan has hoped 
to make the people under her rule amenable to domination. 

In each occupied territory, Japan’s armies, aided by scores of 
Japanese “carpet-baggers” have seized the wealth and goods to 
be found and have methodically drained the resources of the area 
to service their war machine. Bayonet-backed currency has be- 
come the medium of exchange and the native inhabitants have 
been forced to buy Japanese goods and to sell their produce at 
prices advantageous to the Japanese. 

Political control has been exercised largely through puppet 
governments dominated by Japanese military or civilian admin- 
istrators. Officials of these regimes have almost uniformly been 
individuals whose integrity was questionable and whose loyalty 
was purchasable. In every occupied territory, “New Order” 
government has been noted for its corruption, ruthlessness and 
general disregard for the welfare of the native inhabitants. 

Wherever the Japanese have modified their policy and seem- 
ingly adopted a “softer” attitude toward their subject peoples, 
this has been done for strategic reasons or to build a more solid 
basis of native support. 

For ai! but a few Chinese in occupied China, life has been 
reduced to a hard struggle for existence. Fluctuating prices, 
severe disruption of the system of distribution and insufficient 
food, topped by disastrous floods in the last two years have 
reduced the economy of the area to near-chaos. 

The people of the colonial areas have been less affected eco- 
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nomically than the Chinese. Although lack of shipping has 
deprived each colony of its normal food imports and exports, 
enough food can be grown to prevent any widespread starvation. 
Since resistance was broken in the Philippines, Malaya and the 
Netherlands Indies, Japanese rule has become less harsh and the 
Japanese have mainly been directing their efforts at getting the 
resources they need. Since Indo-China and Thailand were not 
involved in hostilities to any degree, the people of these two areas 
have probably suffered less than others. 

What is most important, is to realize that by the summer of 
1943 the Japanese had been six years in China, nearly three years 
in Indo-China and a year and a half in the other colonial areas of 
southeast Asia. We cannot afford to ignore the fact that they are 
doing everything in their power to consolidate their rule and 
impress their strength and their ideas upon the millions under 
their domination, nor can we afford to understimate the powerful 
appeal that many of the Japanese slogans have for the people now 
within their empire. 


LOSS OF WESTERN PRESTIGE : 

For four centuries, the relations of the Western nations with the 
East have been based on the premise of the superiority of Western 
civilization. The West demonstrated its superior force and its 
ability to bring large areas of Asia under its domination. To a 
large degree the political, the economic, and particularly the 
social relations of representatives of the Western nations with 
the peoples of the East have assumed that any white man was 
superior to even the most cultivated Asiatic. 

As Western conquest and penetration of Asia was extended, 
many. millions of Asiatics came to take Western “superiority” 
as a matter of course. This does not mean that they believed 
themselves inferior, but that they saw no hope of demonstrating 
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otherwise in the face of Western power and prestige. Gradually, 
however, as Asiatic nations underwent the changes produced by 
the impact of Western penetration, there developed a desire to 
free themselves from an inferior status and to assert their equality 
with the West. 

China’s struggle for complete independence has struck a respon- 
sive chord throughout Asia. India’s contest with Britain for free- 
dom has been closely watched by the Chinese and by other 
colonial peoples. It is the rise of Japan, however, to a position of 
world power, that has been most significant. China might regain 
some of her sovereignty, India might obtain concessions from 
Britain, the Philippines might be granted their freedom. But Japan 
challenged the West in a field where the West had been supreme 
—the use of force. 

In all probability, the people of eastern Asia were as astonished 
at Japan’s rapid conquests after Pearl Harbor as any Americans 
or British. Japan was proving more than the equal of the mighty 
British Empire and of the powerful United States. Few Asiatics 
will soon forget the sight of white men being led through the 
streets of Manila, Shanghai, Singapore, Hongkong, Batavia or 
Rangoon as prisoners of the Japanese. 

No matter how crushing the defeat finally administered to 
Japan, the people of eastern Asia can hardly be expected to regard 
the power of the Western nations with the same awe or respect 
that they did before. The prestige of the Western nations in Asia 
has suffered a blow from which it can never fully recover. 

And so, whatever else may be the results of Japan’s conquest, 
the demand of Asia for equality with the West may be expected 
to increase. This demand will be made in political and social terms 
and the way in which the Western nations meet it will condition 
to a considerable extent the future of East-West relations. 

Good future relations demand more than the recent belated 
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relinquishment of unequal treaty rights in China by Britain and 
the United States. Discriminatory immigration legis!ation in 
force in America and the British Dominions still inspires Japan’s 
propaganda. Western nations will have to pursue more vigorous 
and more constructive policies in Asia to combat Japan’s drive 
for Asiatic coalition against the West. Otherwise, the dangerous 
policy of “Asia for the Asiatics” could prevail in spite of Japan’s 
defeat. 


CHINA IS WEAKENED 
China was the first nation to resist Axis aggression and the Chi- 
nese won the admiration of the Western world by their continued 
resistance to vastly superior Japanese forces. But six years of war 
have taken their toll of a country fighting with its back to the wall. 

When the Chinese were forced to retreat to the west they had 
to establish the center of their war effort in a frontier region 
lacking war industries, with few good roads and practically no 
railways, an area of large distances and untapped resources. More 
than 30 million refugees moved into this Free China. Somehow 
they had to be fed, housed and given work to do. 

Heroic effort was made by the Chinese to win their battles 
of production, food distribution, transportation and war-financing 
behind the lines. And no one can fail to admire this effort. Fac- 
tories were built of salvaged material. Roads and airfields were 
constructed without machinery. New resources were discovered 
and made available under enormous difficulties. At the same time 
the Japanese were held in check and battles were won by the 
Chinese armies against odds. 

But with the closing of the Burma road, two of China’s war 
problems became more and more difficult to solve—food and 
prices. The food problem is chiefly one of distribution. Free 
China is vast and much of it mountainous. Slow water transport, 
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carts or pack animals, and the human back carried most of the 
produce of the country before the war. Even then floods and 
resulting famines were not infrequent. Now the Chinese must 
not only feed their workers and refugees but also their large 
armies operating over thousands of miles. Without sufficient 
motor transport, and even without fuel to supply what they have, 
the Chinese cannot fully meet the situation. 


INFLATION 

These and other factors have produced inflation. Shortages of 
food and other goods in many areas have led to runaway prices 
and hoarding. The central government is not yet strong enough 
to check these practices, natural under the ancient Chinese system 
of providing for one’s own household first. A natural weakening 
of morale and an increase in domestic political tensions has been 
the result. 

Recently political rivalries within the government have in- 
creased and this internal friction has helped to cause the virtual 
withdrawal of the Chinese Communists within their northwest 
provinces. Kuomintang-Communist cooperation, which contrib- 
uted to China’s unity at the start of the war with Japan, has been 
reduced to a condition of stalemate. 

This rather gloomy picture of the effects of six years of war 
does not mean that the Chinese are ready to quit. But it does 
mean that Free China is suffering severely and that the problem 
of aiding China’s resistance and eventual reconstruction is getting 
harder and will require the most intelligent planning if a “strong 
and independent China” is to emerge from the war. 


FEW GAINS FOR DEMOCRACY 
It is sometimes too easily assumed that freeing Asia from Japan’s 
new order will produce immediate democracy in the liberated 
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little democracy there was in Asia. 

Japan could hardly be called a democracy. A framework did 
exist within which democratic rights could be developed but little 
was done toward this end by the ruling Japanese. On the con- 
trary, after 1933 Japan moved step by step down the road toward 
a totalitarian economy and the old authoritarian control of gov- 
ernment and politics was strengthened as the extremists gained 
more power in the government. Today Japan is a thoroughly 
regimented nation. At best, the Japanese people have never had 
the opportunity to practice much in the way of democracy. 

It is much harder to assess the growth of democratic concepts 
in China. Village government, centuries old, contained many of 
the elements of democracy. The Kuomintang government was, 
and still is, committed to the development of democratic institu- 
tions on a national scale. Yet it is hard to find evidence that 
democratic ideas and institutions have gained ground in China 
during the war. The very necessities of war have brought more 
highly centralized control in government, strict control of the 
press, restrictions on free speech and assembly, and economic 
regimentation. Such developments could hardly have been 
avoided. 

On the other hand, war migration has brought a greater ming- 
ling of people from all parts of the country than ever before in 
modern times. This has tended to loosen family ties, and to break 
down local and provincial loyalties. More people have assumed 
a civic rather than a family responsibility. More people are work- 
ing for the government and many, many more people are looking 
to the central government to advance their welfare. Likewise the 
movement of many schools and colleges from the coastal regions 
to the interior has provided an intellectual stimulation and an 
exchange of ideas that may prove significant. Important experi- 
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ments in mass education, conducted in Communist and Kuomin- 
tang areas, plus the spread of agricultural and industrial cooper- 
atives, give promise of widening the democratic base. 

Whether these changes in the habits of the people; in the 
functions of government, in the development of nationalism, will 
produce a popular demand tor more democratic government after 
the war, no one can say. It is true, however, that bases exist in 
China for the growth of a native democracy not to be found in 
any other Asiatic country. Much will depend on the real beliefs 
of her leaders and on their ability to compose their differences 
and reunite their nation in a post-war world. 

Among the colonies, the Philippines had advanced farthest in 
democratic experience, but the tendency toward centralization 
of government and political control by one party may check 
what advance was made before the present war. Democratic 
roots in the Philippines are not too deep. They need more of the 
nourishment of experience with representative institutions. The 
remaining colonies lack experience in local self-government and 
have few educated leaders who believe in democracy. The old 
traditions of hereditary and arbitrary rule are strong. This being 
the case, Japan’s “New Order” will only serve to strengthen the 
traditions of authority and obedience so that whatever advance 
was made before 1941, may almost be wiped out by the time these 
areas are reconquered. 



































10. Reconstruction—Political 


No clear line can be drawn between “war” and “post-war” prob- 
lems. Reconstruction must begin while the war is being fought. 
It must commence in each area as it is taken over from the 
Japanese. Policies determined and actions taken by the United 
Nations to achieve military victory may either simplify or com- 
plicate the process of reconstruction. 

The future status of Japan and of Japanese occupied territory 
will be the first major decision affecting the reconstruction of 
eastern Asia. There should be no illusion that territories can be 
shuffled about without regard for the views of the native inhabi- 
tants, for the rising nationalism of the last twenty years has 
shown that peoples of this area have their own views as to their 
future. Nor can the United States and Britain ignore the vital in- 
terests of China and Russia in the territorial settlement of eastern 
Asia. On no other problem will agreement among the United 
Nations be more important than that of territorial adjustments. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


The future status of the colonies of southeast Asia and of Thai- 
land is the heart of the territorial problem from the standpoint of 
East-West relations. The colonial problem is intimately tied up 
with American-British relations and it involves the question of 
imperialism about which so much verbal heat has been generated 
in the past decade. 

Part of the difficulty lies in the different, but not necessarily 
opposing, points of view of Americans and Europeans on this 
subject. Americans, from Mr. Sumner Welles to the corner grocer, 
have asserted this war must end imperialism. Americans give a 
derogatory meaning to the word “imperialism” and are inclined 
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to point with pride to “our” solution of complete independence 
as applied to the Philippines. 

Europeans—British, French and Dutch—do not see imperialism 
as anything evil. They are more inclined to respect the beneficial 
results of “empire” although often they are just as quick to con- 
demn the harmful ones. Most British, French and Dutch are as 
anxious as Americans to see the colonial peoples governing them- 
selves, but many believe that self-government within a framework 
such as the British Commonwealth is the ultimate and most 
desirable goal for the colonial peoples and for the rest of the 
world. 

To solve this problem we must start with the premise that the 
gift of independence or self-government is poor indeed unless 
the people as a whole can enjoy and profit from it. A Philippine 
Republic so independent that it erected economic barriers around 
itself and could not surmount similar barriers of its neighbors 
would be in a sorry plight. Whatever status is determined for the 
colonies of southeast Asia, the United Nations must assume the 
responsibility for so organizing their political and economic rela- 
tions in eastern Asia and with the rest of the world as to provide 
economic and political security for their peoples. 

This means, first of all, two things. Colonial economy must be 
“un-warped” from its dependence on the West. There must be 
a period of adjustment to allow for local development of con- 
sumer goods industries and sufficient diversification of agriculture 
to lessen the shock of fluctuating world markets and prices on a 
small, but very vital, number of products. Self-government, if it 
is to be more than a shift from foreign rule to that of a native 
oligarchy, must develop slowly enough to permit widening the 
educational opportunities in the colony and providing people 
with experience in local government. 

If economic and political development in southeast Asia is to 
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proceed in an orderly manner and if the complex problems of 
these colonies are to be solved—problems such as the rights of the 
Chinese and Indian minorities and their migration—colonial gov- 
ernments cannot be left free to pursue whatever policy they 
desire. They should, in the writer’s opinion, be made accountable 
for the orderly development of their holdings to an international 
authority. In some cases, such as Malaya and Indo-China, inter- 
national supervision will be required if the welfare of all groups 
in these colonies is to be advanced. 

These are some of the primary considerations involved in a 
settlement of the colonial problem. They must be applied in each 
area with due regard to its special problems. 


JAPAN'S OTHER COLONIES 

The disposition of the remaining parts of the Japanese Empire 
presents somewhat different problems than those relating to 
southeast Asia. It is generally conceded that the Three Eastern 
Provinces (Manchuria) will be returned to China. It is also gen- 
erally agreed that Korea must be freed from Japanese rule, but 
whether Korea shall be recognized as an independent nation 
immediately or after a period of international assistance and 
supervision will depend to a large degree on how well the 
Koreans can cooperate among themselves. Although there is a 
Provisional Korean Government with headquarters in Chungking 
that recently announced a reorganization uniting the two princi- 
pal Korean factions, no one knows how much support this 
“government” will have in Korea. And we still do not know how 
far the United Nations will be willing to assist Koreans in devel- 
oping their own government if that seems necessary after their 
country has been freed from Japan. 

The status of Hongkong presents a small but possibly vital 
political problem between China and Britain. It was ceded to 
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Britain in the first Chinese-British Treaty of 1842. Its importance 
as a transshipment port gives Britain and other nations a real 
interest in its status, though it may well be returned to China. 

It has been suggested that Formosa be made into some sort of 
international base for the forces needed to keep order in the 
Pacific, but the Chinese regard it as their territory, taken from 
them by Japan in 1895. Given a unified China after the war, it is 
likely that Formosa will be returned to China. 

The Japanese mandated islands present a wholly different 
problem. The United Nations have a vital strategic interest in 
these “stationary air-craft carriers.” Americans have suggested 
that they should be taken over by the United States and others 
have proposed that they be administered internationally. One 
decision, often overlooked, is how to treat the 50,000 Japanese 
residing in the islands. While strategic considerations will deter- 
mine their status, the welfare of their inhabitants, both Japanese 
and natives, must be provided for. 


WHAT ABOUT JAPAN? 

The complete defeat and disarmament of Japan is a vital requisite 
of future stability in eastern Asia. The United Nations cannot 
afford to negotiate peace short of this. But defeat and disarma- 
ment are only the first steps. After that will come the questions 
of how to prevent future aggression by Japan, whether to impose 
internal political and economic reforms, and whether to attempt 
the “re-education” of the Japanese. 

In the approach to these problems, one possible contradiction 
must be resolved. While there is general agreement that Japan 
must be defeated and disarmed, there is also a general feeling that 
after defeat, Japan must be provided with the opportunity to 
maintain and develop her economy. This is usually expressed in 
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terms of giving Japan equal access to raw material resources and 
equal trade opportunities. But unless Japan’s economic develop- 
ment is somehow regulated within the framework of an interna- 
tional system, Japan may go down the same road to empire she 
has followed in the past. 

Many people would like to prevent the Japanese from repeating 
this performance by imposing constitutional changes in Japan’s 
government, forcing a shift in her internal economy and “re- 
educating” the Japanese people along democratic lines. Such 
action would prove dangerous, first because changes imposed 
from the outside would develop among the Japanese a sense of 
wrongs committed that would play into the hands of extreme 
nationalists. And second, such changes would demand continuous 
supervision for at least a generation to be effective at all—a 
responsibility that the. United States and other nations would 
probably be unwilling to assume and carry through. 

The necessary international controls plus a workable system 
of collective security in the Pacific can prevent future Japanese 
aggression. The development of a peaceful, democratic Japan can 
only come from action of the Japanese themselves. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY 
Victory over Japan in the Far East can only be achieved through 
the combined efforts of the United Nations. This means specifi- 
cally, the cooperation of America, Britain, China and Russia. 
Likewise, the problems of political reconstruction can only be 
solved by agreement among these four nations in cooperation 
with other members of the United Nations. 

The establishment of a security system for the Far East and 
the Pacific area is a vital prerequisite to the solution of the press- 
ing economic problems of these areas and of the rest of the world. 
Only if the peoples of the Far East and the nations having interests 
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in that region feel secure against future conflict, can their energies 
be directed toward prosperity and social advance. 

The history of Japan’s aggression indicates the bases upon 
which a security system should be constructed. In the past, Far 
Eastern disputes have been allowed to smolder, to generate ten- 
sions and to break out into armed conflict. What is needed, there- 
fore, is a means by which disputes over boundaries, legal rights, 
minorities, and many other questions that will arise, can be 
settled quickly and equitably. This suggests the creation of inter- 
national machinery, regional in scope, and not too complex in 
operation. The use of mixed commissions, arbitral and judicial 
bodies, has proved effective elsewhere. It should prove effective 
in the Far East, provided, the nations of that region and the 
United States, Britain and Russia agree to use such methods and 
support the decisions of such agencies by force if necessary. 

Machinery for the peaceful settlement of disputes, however, is 
not sufficient to provide security. There must be agreement for 
the use of collective force to stop aggression. Regardless of the 
form such agreement takes or the composition of the international 
force used, this kind of action must be drastic and immediate 
if it is to be effective. Once a nation begins to use force against 
another nation or nations as an instrument of its policy, it will 
not do to debate the matter or to conduct lengthy investigations. 
The Manchurian affair demonstrated the weakness of delaying 
effective collective action against aggression. 

Construction of a collective security system will not be easy. 
It will be possible only if the United Nations are willing to assume 
responsibility for keeping peace. It will be possible only if the 
peoples of these nations consider that the maintenance of peace 
is a primary national interest, above all other interests and one 
upon which their existence and welfare depends. A workable col- 
lective security system is prerequisite to the solution of the many 
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economic and social problems of the Far East. For only when 
governments and peoples have reasonable assurance that they 
will be safe from aggression will they be willing to devote the 


major portion of their energies to the advancement of their 
social, economic and political welfare. 

















11. Reconstruction—Economic 


Economic reconstruction in eastern Asia will present problems 
perhaps even more complicated than those of political recon- 
struction. Again, it is possible only to suggest the problems and 
some of the basic considerations in their solution. 


RELIEF AND REHABILITATION 

The immense economic dislocations resulting from the war to 
date and further changes that will occur before hostilities have” 
ended make the problem of relief and rehabilitation of immediate 
concern to the United Nations. As territories are reoccupied, 
food must be found and allocated wherever there is need. Means 
must be found of increasing local production of staple foods and 
other consumer goods. Public utilities will have to be repaired 
and put into operation. Transportation systems will have to be 
reorganized for distribution of food and other necessities. In 
some areas, resettlement of war refugees will have to be organized 
and controlled to prevent disorder and disruption of relief 
activities. 

It is obvious that no one nation can undertake this immediate 
task and that this problem will have to be handled, for the Far 
.East as well as for Europe, by the United Nations as a group 
and through international and national agencies. 

This suggests that the long-range problems of economic recon- 
struction in the Far East can best be dealt with by the same 
means—international agencies to assist and supplement the activ- 
ities of national governments. 


THE AGRARIAN PROBLEM 
The most pressing economic problem for post-war Asia is that of 
the farmer, for this occupation consumes the energies of all but 
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a small portion of the population in every area, including Japan. 

Most of eastern Asia is a land of small farmers. Farm methods 
have not changed greatly with the impact of Western civilization. 
Small plots do not lend themselves to the use of modern machin- 
ery and modern farm management. Millions of Asia’s farmers rent 
all or part of their land at high rental from a landlord. Whether 
they are renters or owners, the farmers have suffered from high 
taxes, from droughts and floods, and millions of them are con- 
tinually in debt to local money-lenders. 

A start has been made in China, Japan and many of the colonies 
toward solving this problem. The organization of rural credit 
facilities, agricultural experimentation, crop diversification, devel- 
opment of better marketing facilities, flood and erosion control, 
and conservation programs represent methods of aiding the 
farmer, but these and other means will have to be applied on the 
widest scale if the farmer is to prosper. 

Foreign technical and financial assistance through international 
agencies will be useful, but only to the extent that the national 
governments of China, Thailand, Japan and whatever governments 
are re-established in the colonial areas adopt a program of funda- 
mental agrarian reform. Too often in the past this problem has 
been avoided, or a program has remained on paper, or the 
measures taken have been too limited. The degree to which this 
problem is dealt with adequately in the post-war period will be 
a major yardstick of economic advance in this part of the world. 


INDUSTRIALIZATION 
Although eastern Asia has been predominantly agricultural, indus- 
trialization was increasing steadily before the present war. Japan 
had become a major industrial center and Manchuria was rapidly 
developing into an important industrial area. The Chinese had 
made advances in textile and small consumer goods industries 
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before Japan’s invasion. Similar development was taking place in 
southeast ‘Asia. In addition, India and Australia were expanding 
heavy industries that have become important sources of war 
materials. 

The extent to which industrial areas may suffer destruction 
in the course of the war cannot be determined, but that 
industrialization will continue after hostilities cannot be doubted. 
The consequences of this trend will depend upon many decisions 
still to be taken. 

Free China has developed some heavy industry and many small 
industries in the interior, and new sources of industrial raw 
materials have been discovered there that many people believe 
will mean continuing expansion after the war. Others believe 
that the Chinese will return to the development of the coastal 
area and the principal port cities will resume their former 
importance as industrial centers. Both developments may 
occur. 

Lack of necessary resources limits the amount of industrializa- 
tion that can be profitably undertaken in southeast Asia. But 
processing industries and small establishments producing con- 
sumer goods will likely increase, as will the expansion of public 
utilities and transportation. 

Continued industrialization, however, will affect the whole 
economy of the Far East and will necessitate changes in the com- 
modities of foreign trade as more and more goods are produced 
locally for local needs. Likewise, much will depend upon the 
capital available and the conditions under which capital can be 
invested. This has led to a widespread consideration of the use of 
international agencies to regulate capital investment and to pro- 
vide, under acceptable terms, the large sums necessary for 
reconstruction, particularly in the field of public utilities and 
transportation from both government and private sources. 
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RAW MATERIALS AND TRADE 

The principle of equal access to raw materials and trade has been 
written into the Atlantic Charter. Its effectiveness will be deter- 
mined by the kind of economic policies followed by the different 
United Nations after the war. For equal access to raw materials 
is a two-way proposition. Not only must the areas possessing the 
raw materials refrain from restrictive and discriminatory legisla- 
tion, but the nations desiring the raw materials must be willing 
to buy as well as sell. 

The problem will be complicated by the fact that substitute and 
synthetic products have been developed for many of the products 
of eastern Asia. The future of natural rubber from southeast Asia 
will depend partly upon American policy toward domestic syn- 
thetic rubber production and natural rubber production in Latin 
America. In all probability the Japanese will be unable to regain 
their former American market for raw silk because of increased 
production of synthetic fibers. So it is with many products such 
as palm and nut oils, sugar and soybeans. 

The inevitable changes in the production of raw materials and 
in the nature of foreign trade suggest that only through common 
international action can necessary adjustments be made. Without 
the use of international regulation and international agencies, the 
economic dislocations produced by war in the Far East cannot be 


alleviated. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATION 
Closely related to the solution of all of these economic problems 
is that of transportation and communication. Rapid means of 
transportation are lacking in most of eastern Asia. If this part of 
the world is to progress economically as well as socially and 
politically, thousands of miles of new highways need to be built, 
railroad systems must be expanded and the means of communica- 
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tion—telephone, telegraph and radio—must be brought within the 
reach of people in all parts of the Far East. So great is the need 
here, that many people regard the rapid expansion of transporta- 
tion and communication facilities as the key to economic, social 
and political progress in the Far East. 

In the past this has been a field in which foreign capital has 
predominated and it is doubtful whether national governments or 
private concerns and individuals can finance the necessary post- 
war development by their own efforts. The people of Asia, how- 
ever, do not want to see this development left to foreign interests 
on an unregulated, competitive basis. China experienced such 
activities in the past and found that it provided a means of foreign 
penetration dangerous to her independence and a fertile field 
for international friction. 

Here again, it would seem necessary to develop some form of 
international regulation and the use of international agencies in 
which the nations of eastern Asia would participate, if orderly 
progress is to take place. 

Economic security for eastern Asia, as for the rest of the world, 
is just as important as political and military security. Its achieve- 
ment will depend to a large degree on whether the governments 
and people involved place the economic welfare of all peoples 
above that of narrow, special-interests. These special interests that 
seem to have been served so well in the process of imperialist 
advance in Asia are not confined to the Western world. They 
exist in every Asiatic country. The task of subordinating their 
demands to the interests of the mass population is one that each 
government must undertake. But the economic interdependence 
of all nations suggests that this task cannot be left wholly to 
individual governments. International economic relations have 
grown too complex to permit lack of international regulation any 
longer. The success of economic reconstruction of the Far East, 
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as in the rest of the world, will depend upon the willingness of 
the United Nations to act unitedly and make their effort the basis 
for world-wide cooperation. If instead they adopt policies of 


economic nationalism, the chance of orderly economic recon- 
struction in Asia or the rest of the world is largely nullified. 
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12. A New Asia in a New World 


This survey has attempted to illustrate the changes that have 
taken place in the Far East under the impact of Western civiliza- 
tion, and to plot some of the consequences as well as some of the 
problems occasioned by the second World War. The story is 
one of constant, and at times, violent change—of adjustments 
incident to the contacts between old civilizations and the ideas and 
technology of the West. 

The East is no longer the “Far” East for this vast area has been 
brought within the orbit of political, social and economic forces 
that are world-wide. For good or evil, the peoples of eastern 
Asia will not return to their old ways, nor can any other parts 
of the world set the clock back. From this war a new Asia will 
emerge into a new world. 

There will be new centers of political power and new political 
relations established between East and West. Russia, with her 
continuous territory stretching from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
will have a vital role in political affairs in Europe and Asia. Rus- 
sian-Chinese relations will assume a new importance as these two 
neighbors eye each other over their long land frontiers in inner 
Asia. China should be able to assume a new position of leadership 
in eastern Asia, for Japan’s power will be broken and Japan’s 
leadership discredited. India, too, has the potentials of power and 
her relations with both China and Russia, as well as with south- 
east Asia, will assume new patterns in the post-war world. 

Asia after the war will contain a larger number of independent 
and semi-independent units. To China, Japan, Thailand, and the 
Philippines, may be added Korea, India, Burma, Indonesia and 
perhaps others. This development will change the character of 
Asiatic politics and of the relations of the Western nations with 
the East. 
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New centers of economic power may well be created. To the 
industrial areas of Japan and Manchuria will be added those of 
India and Australia‘and China. As in the past, the peoples of 
the Far East will profit by technological advance in the West. 
New methods, new products, new ways of utilizing existing 
materials—all these things will be exported to the East, changing 
the character of Asian economy. 

To a great degree, the airplane and the radio symbolize this 
new world. Knowledge and ideas will flow between East and 
West via the short-wave and this new means of communication 
will break down the physical and intellectual isolation of many 
parts of eastern Asia. Air transport will bring the cities of the 
West within a few days of all parts of the East, and the Arctic 
routes will give a new significance to northern territories such as 
Siberia and Alaska, vitally affecting the political and economic 
relations of East and West. 

The changes that have occurred, and those that will take place 
with startling rapidity when hostiljties have ended, may result 
in good or evil—in future wars or lasting peace. Neither result 
is inevitable, but with the application of human intelligence, and 
the willingness of peoples of both East and West to work to- 
gether, the new Asia can make a significant contribution to a 
new, more stable and more. peaceful world. 
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NATIONALISM 
S Lawrence K. Rosinger 
f 


The swift decline of Western prestige in Asia following Japan’s 
succession of victories after Pearl Harbor has been accompanied 
by a further growth of Eastern nationalism. We do not know what 
changes are taking place in the countries now under Japanese 
rule, but there is no doubt about the new attitudes that have 
developed in Free China. The Chinese were stunned and embittered 
by the inability of Britain and the United States to hold the line 
in Asia. For four and a half years regular and guerilla armies had 





fought the Japanese, hoping for the day when Tokyo would be at 
war with the great powers. The day came in December 1941, but 
the rich outposts of Western expansion crumbled like the walls of 
Jericho. The result was a rapid transformation of Chinése feeling, 
a loss of respect for the West and the appearance of a new, yet 
rather unstable self-confidence. 

Chinese nationalism after Pearl Harbor—like the nationalism of 
most countries—had many conflicting features, some desirable, 
some not. Chungking quite properly began to think more highly 
of its own achievements than in the past, and American visitors 
noticed that the atmosphere was cooler than it had been before 
Pearl Harbor. The Chinese realized with pride that theirs was 
one of the few countries in the world to withstand the Axis 
successfully. But their confidence was tempered by fear for the 
future, if Japan’s conquests should continue. In private conversa- 
tion in Chungking and even in the press there was much hostility 
toward Great Britain, for the fiasco of the defense of Burma, 
involving the very belated use of Chinese troops, caused a rank- 
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ling resentment. And the flames were fanned by difficult economic 
conditions arising from ineffective methods of price control and 





































the cutting off of needed foreign supplies. The result was a not sur- 

prising mixture of boldness and unsureness, anti-foreignism and 

internationalism, and liberal and reactionary points of view. Much 

of it was natural and inevitable; some was excessive. , 
In certain circles, for example, hope arose that after the defeat 

of Japan China would become the dominant power in Asia. But 

this view, which received some emphasis and support in the United 

States, was not typical of Chinese thought. The idea was finally 

dealt with effectively by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek in 

November 1942, when he said in a message to America: 


Among our friends there has been recently some talk of 
China emerging as the leader of Asia, as if China wished the 
mantle of an unworthy Japan to fall on her shoulders. Hav- 
ing herself been a victim of exploitation, China. has infinite 
sympathy for the submerged nations of Asia, and towards 
them China feels she has only responsibilities—not rights. 
We repudiate the idea of leadership of Asia because the 
“Fuehrer principle” has been synonymous for domination 
and exploitation, precisely as the “East Asia co-prosperity 
sphere” has stood for a race of mythical supermen lording 
over grovelling subject races. 

China has no desire to replace Western imperialism in Asia 
with an Oriental imperialism or isolationism of its own or of 
any one else. We hold that we must advance from the narrow 
idea of exclusive alliances and regional blocs which in the end 
make for bigger and better wars, to effective organization of 
world unity. Unless real world cooperation replaces both 
isolationism and imperialism of whatever form in the new 
inter-dependent world of free nations, there will be no last- 
ing security for you or for us. 


Chinese nationalism is, of course, still in a highly formative state. 
gnly 
Up to the present time it has been overwhelmingly constructive 
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in character, for it has been directed toward the creation of a 
free and independent China, working in cooperation with other 
peaceful nations. Whether it will continue along useful paths 
depends on the war and postwar policies both of China and the 
West, since nationalism, good or bad, is the product of concrete 
economic, political and social conditions. Japanese nationalism has 
been marked by aggressiveness and militarism not because these 
are inborn characteristics of the Japanese people, but because 
Japanese life is shot through and through with conditions that 
lead to war. To avoid these conditions, it will not be enough for 
China to industrialize itself; it will also have to adopt effective 
measures to raise the standard of living and to build up internal 
democracy. 

At the same time the attitudes of the Western powers will play 
a significant part in determining whether or not Chinese national- 
ism of the future becomes bitter, disillusioned and hostile. If our 
policy toward Oriental nations is a grudging one, motivated by 
fear of their free development, we will inevitably reap a harvest 
of ill-will and bad relations. On the other hand, if we seek to 
cooperate closely with China and other Eastern Nations on a basis 
of equality, there will be reason to expect good results. It is 
important for us to realize that, when we went to war with Japan 
after Pearl Harbor, we concluded, in effect, an alliance with 
all the independence movements of Asia and that we became 
the partners of the Chinese in particular. Moreover, in pledging 
ourselves to the destruction of Tokyo’s military power, we 
promised to wipe out the greatest single threat to China’s full inde- 
pendence. It would be the height of folly to follow a policy of 
military cooperation with Chungking and not understand that 
great changes are bound to flow from such an agreement. 
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